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Development of the Program 


n 1934 tHE United States Employment Ser- 
I vice inaugurated a systematic program of 
occupational research.! The purposes were to 
develop authentic information concerning in- 
dustries and jobs and to discover the quali- 
fications required for success in various oc- 
cupations. Since there are approximately 
30,000 separate occupations in industry and 
the Armed Forces, and at least 100 major 
industry groups, such a program must cover a 
wide area in order to develop effective tools 
to aid in occupational adjustment. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE PROGRAM 


From 1934 to 1939 this work was known as 
the Occupational Research Program of the 
United States Employment Service. The pro- 
gram was under the direction of William H. 


| Stead. In the early stages of the program M. 





R. Trabue served as Technical Director and 
later became a member of the Technical 
Board. 

In 1939 William H. Stead became Chief 
Executive Officer, United States Employment 
Service. The United States Employment Ser- 
vice was transferred that same year from the 
Department of Labor to the Social Security 
Board. The Occupational Research Program 
was reorganized and was called the Occupa- 
tional Analysis Section of the United States 
Employment Service. Since 1939 the work 
has been under the direction of Carroll L. 
Shartle, who joined the Occupational Re- 
search Program in 1935 as chief of the Worker 
Analysis Section. 

Since February, 1943, the program has been 
conducted as the Division of Occupational 
Analysis and Manning Tables, Bureau of 
Manpower Utilization, War Manpower Com- 
mission. 

The basic organization of the program has 
remained constant since 1939, although the 


| scope of the program has been altered from 








™W. H. Stead and W. E. Masincup, The Occupational 
Research Program of the United States Employment Service 
(Chicago: Public Administration Service, 1941). 


time to time to meet new problems which 
have arisen in the war effort. 

Throughout the years the program has been 
guided by a Technical Board. The original 
Technical Board was appointed in 1934 by the 
Secretary of Labor, following recommenda- 
tions made by the Social Science Research 
Council and the National Research Council. 
The accompanying organization chart shows 
the present structure of the Division. The 
present members of the Technical Board are: 
J. Walter Dietz, chairman, Meredith Givens, 
Marion Hedges, Major Ralph Hetzel, William 
H. Stead, Edwin A. Lee, Millicent Pond, 
Leonard C. Stoll, M. R. Trabue, and Morris 
S. Viteles. 


UNDERLYING PRINCIPLES 


As the work of the Division of Occupa- 
tional Analysis and Manning Tables has de- 
veloped, the Technical Board has set basic 
recommendations which have been followed 
throughout the ten-year period. Some of 
these recommendations are as follows: 


1. The research data in studying occupa- 
tions and workers must be compiled at the 
original source if the results are to be realis- 
tic and accurate. Thus the place of study 
is in the plant or office in which workers 
are found. 

2. The research or developmental activi- 
ties must be closely correlated with the 
practical application of the research find- 
ings, in order that the research does not 
become detached from the needs it is re- 
quired to meet in the Employment Service, 
in industry, in schools, and in other activi- 
ties. 

3. Such a research program must have 
continuity and stability, and must exercise 
careful, long-range planning. This re- 
quires stability of organization and func- 
tions. 

4. The contribution of other investiga- 
tions must be utilized to the fullest possible 
extent and the we sane planned in co- 
operation with other investigators and with 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE PROGRAM 


the users of the research products, to avoid 
duplication and to pool all efforts. 

5. While the research has been a part 
of the + of the United States Em- 
loyment Service, it should result in in- 
ormation and techniques which have the 
widest possible usefulness not only in the 
Employment Service, but also by employ- 
ers, unions, schools, the Armed Forces, and 
other domestic and foreign government 
agencies. 


Score or Worx 


The work of the Division has from the 
first been cooperative in nature, and has been 
supported not only by both federal and state 
funds, but also by funds of three private 
foundations. Twenty-five thousand employ- 
ers and more than 100,000 workers, hundreds 
of schools and colleges, several thousand per- 
sons in government services, and all branches 
of the Armed Services have cooperated in the 
job studies and in the adaptation and use of 
the research materials as aids in improving 
occupational adjustment in this and other 
countries. 

It was first necessary to analyze jobs at the 
source to discover the basic facts about them 
and, next, it was important to define, name, 
and classify these jobs in a systematic manner. 
In 1934 very little was known concerning the 
content of jobs. A title such as ‘‘machinist”’ 
or ‘‘clerk’’ had a wide variety of interpreta- 
tions. While Census reports recorded thou- 
sands of job titles, the meaning of these titles 
was vague. 

When the Division began to define and 
classify jobs, it was found necessary to outline 
fields of work for entry applicants. Persons 
without specific work experience or training 
had to consider fields of work open to begin- 
ners rather than specific jobs. Likewise it 
became apparent that all jobs were related 
and that they could be grouped into constella- 
tions or families, according to common job 
or worker characteristics. There were the 
machine jobs, strength jobs, accuracy jobs, 
dexterity jobs, and hundreds of other families 
which could be grouped for counseling, occu- 
pational transfer, and training. It was fur- 
ther apparent that such analysis was the 
method for showing the avenues of transfer 
from military to civilian jobs. 
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As the research developed it was found that 
jobs could be studied intensively from the 
standpoint of their physical requirements and 
that such knowledge of physical requirements 
or demands was of great use in the placement 
of job seekers with physical disabilities. Re- 
cently this phase of the program has received 
considerable attention. 

Early in the program, job descriptions were 
developed to provide a fairly complete story 
about each job. These descriptions have been 
constantly improved and each one now in- 
cludes a wide range of information which has 
been developed from the analyses of jobs, 
from the findings in defining and classifying 
jobs and fields of work, and from preparing 
job families and the physical demands of jobs. 

The analysis of human skills and aptitudes 
has been a major phase of the Division's 
work throughout the years. The trade tests, 
now widely used by civilian agencies and the 
Armed Services, received the first attention; 
this work was closely coordinated with the 
program of job analysis. Studies of employed 
workers to develop and standardize aptitude 
tests began in 1935. This work reached its 
peak in the defense period when such tests 
were widely used in selecting rapid learners 
for training courses and war industries. The 
trend in the development and use of this 
material is now approaching an upswing in 
the counseling of discharged servicemen and 
it will reach another peak as a counseling tool 
in the conversion and post-war periods. 

The development of the program can be 
briefly traced in terms of five phases which are 
outlined as follows: 


1. Early Stage, July 1, 1934.—Developed 
job analysis techniques and made analyses 
in the Cotton Textile, Petroleum, and Auto- 
mobile Industries. Began to plan the 
study of skills and aptitudes. 

2. Expansion of Coverage.—In 1935 the 
job analysis phase of the program was ex- 
panded per: The study of aptitudes 
and skills was further developed. Estab- 
lished fifteen research centers in various 
ew of the country. State Employment 

vices began to cooperate in the develop- 
ment and the use of occupational analysis 
material. 

3. Community Centers —In cooperation 
with the American Youth Commission, 
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community centers were established in 1938 
at Providence, Baltimore, St. Louis, and 
Dallas. In these cities cooperative rela- 
tionships were established with the schools 
and other groups to apply the research find- 
ings in meeting problems of local occupa- 
tional adjustment, particularly among 
youth. Intensified work in the develop- 
ment of Job Families began to stress the 
development and use of job information 
locally. 

4. Integration with Operations.—Al- 
though the research findings, particularly 
Job Descriptions and Occupational Tests, 
were already used quite extensively by the 
United States Employment Service, the 
introduction of the Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles in 1940 marked an upward 
swing in the popularity of occupational 
analysis material in USES. Local office 
personnel received extensive training in job 
analysis and in the use of occupational tests. 
The development and use locally of job 
information expanded considerably. Re- 
search Centers were discontinued in favor 
of United States Employment Service state 
occupational units, and occupational ana- 
lysts were established in each Regional 
Office. In the defense period local offices 
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used Occupational Tests extensively. The 
headquarters staff expanded to analyze jobs } 
in the United States Army and in defense 
plants and to develop Job Families to aid 
in the transfer of workers from peacetime 
work to war production. 

5. Manpower Utilization —By the sum- 
mer of 1942 employers and government 
agencies were using occupational analysis 
materials in problems of manpower utiliza- 
tion, with emphasis on upgrading, job 
breakdown, Manning Tables, in-plant use 
of tests, studies of labor turnover and ab- 
sentecism, use of women, and the designa- 
tion of essential and critical occupations. 


In 1943 relationships were worked out be- } 
tween Navy jobs and civilian occupations 
for the United States Employment Service to 
use in interviewing discharged Navy per- 
sonnel. By 1944 similar materials were de- 
veloped in cooperation with the Army for 
use in the Veterans’ Employment Centers of 
the United States Employment Service. Ana- | 
lyzing the physical requirements of jobs re-| 
ceived greater emphasis. The counseling of 
returned servicemen also called for new test: | 
ing devices. 





Analyzing Jobs 


ae STEP in occupational research, as in 
other research, is obtaining source in- 
formation. For the past ten years, the Divi- 
sion of Occupational Analysis and Manning 
Tables has secured its source information 
through job analysis. During this period, 
the results of nearly 100,000 separate job 
analyses have been accumulated and a stand- 
ard job analysis technique has been evolved 
to meet the requirements of the program. 

Job analysis may be defined as the process 
of observing jobs and reporting the pertinent 
facts. Such an investigation is empirical, 
objective, and basically simple. Information 
is gathered and recorded through first-hand 
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study of the actual performance on the job. | 
The job analyst is the middleman between the 
job and the person who will use the results of 
the research. 

Systematic job analysis began with the 
management experiments conducted by Fred- 
erick W. Taylor at the Midvale Steel Company | 
in 1881. The experiments consisted of time | 
studies and analyses of jobs into units and 
duties. This type of analysis consisted largely 
of a sequential listing of the steps needed in 
production and the time necessary for each } 
step. The purpose was to establish a standard 
time for each step in production and to fix 
wage rates on that basis. This type of study 
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in highly refined form is now a standard engi- 
neering technique. However, when person- 
nel technicians took over job analysis, time 
and motion studies gave way to a method of 
job analysis which emphasizes the factors of 
jobs to which both in-plant and out-of-plant 
vocational counseling and personnel work 


may apply. 
Usgs or Jos ANALYsIs 


Job analysis has become a flexible instru- 
ment, adaptable to many uses. Evidence of 
this flexibility is the wide variety of basic 
products of the Division that are founded on 
the source data resulting from job analysis. 
Outstanding among the products are: 


Job definitions of the Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles. 

Classifications of occupations for Parts II 
and IV of the Dictionary. 

Job descriptions. 

Interviewing aids. 

fob families. 
rade tests. 

Aptitude tests. 


An expansion of this list to include wartime 
uses of job analysis by the Division would 
cover the following: 


Determining the suitability of jobs for the 
employment of women. 

Determining the suitability of jobs for the 
physically handicapped. 

Determining the relative importance of jobs 
in the war effort. 

Revising hiring requirements. 

Realigning job tasks for job breakdown. 

Realigning job tasks to shorten training 
periods. 

Outlining the training courses for specific 
occupations. 


Possible future applications of the work of the 
Division might be concerned with the chang- 
ing of jobs from production line to batch 
basis in time of production curtailment, or the 
matching of job factors to guide the flow of 
labor from wartime to peacetime endeavors. 
The Division's applications are not the 
only uses of job analysis. To the original 
program of time and motion study, industry 
has added many other applications and pro- 
gtams based on job analysis. One author" has 


1J. E. Zerga, Journal of Applied Psychology, June, 1943. 
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listed more than 20 applications of job analy- 
sis techniques, including: 


Job grading and classification. 

Wage setting and standardization. 

Provision of hiring specifications. 

Classification of iob denies and responsibili- 
ties. 

Transfers and promotions. 

Adjustment of grievances. 

Establishment of a common understandin 
between various levels of workers al 
management. 

Defining and outlining promotional steps. 

Investigating accidents. 

Indicating faulty workmanship or duplica- 
tion of effort. 

Maintaining, operating, and adjusting ma- 
chinery. 

Defining limits of authority. 

Indicating cases of individual merit. 

Indicating causes of personal failure. 

Education and training. 

Facilitating job placement. 

Studies of health and fatigue. 


The products of the Division outlined above 
serve as basic sources of information in meet- 
ing many of these problems. 


Jos Anatysis Metnops 


The contribution which the program of oc- 
cupational research has made to job analysis 
methods in general stems chiefly from the 
experience gained from the large volume of 
job analyses prepared andthe modification of 
job analysis reporting procedures developed 
on the basis of this experience. 

The first undertaking of the research pro- 
gtam was to develop procedures for making 
job analyses and prepare a job analysis re- 
porting form. The staff studied the literature 
and methods pertaining to the subject and 
drew up tentative procedures and forms. 
These constituted the basis of the methods 
that were used in the first field studies. 

These early methods and the reporting 
form were designed to report everything about 
the job which the analyst deemed pertinent. 
The form represented the usual attempt to 
include as much information as possible in 
check list or single entry fashion. Later ex- 
periences, however, led to a reduction in the 
use of single entry and check list items and 
the adoption of clear, narrative statements. 
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This proper balance of check list and narra- 
tive gave a more readily understandable job 
picture. The most recent developments in 
Division job analysis methods are based on 
procedures which have been employed success- 
fully in a closely related field, job evaluation. 
These methods are designed to eliminate any 
remaining indefiniteness in favor of the spe- 
cific. 

A complete job analysis contains seven 
basic elements: 


1. Identification Data: name the job and 


locate it specifically. 
2. Work Performed: describe the tasks 
involved. 


3. Performance Requirements: indicate 
the demands that the job places on the 
worker for successful performance. 
Sources of Workers: include also neces- 
sary training and experience. 
Comments: present the technical and 

eneral background of the job. 
Physical Demands: point out working 
conditions and physical factors. 
Worker Characteristics: the analyst's 
estimate of the inherent characteristics 
of the worker that are brought into 
play by the job. 


~ P ¥ 


Identification Data.—The job itself is not 
only titled and identified by this section but is 
also specifically located within the organiza- 
tion in which it falls. First is entered the 
name or title by which the job is commonly 
known in the organization. This title should 
preferably be the one, such as Drill Press 
Operator, which the workers use in referring 
to the job. If this title is not sufficiently de- 
scriptive of the job, such as Press Man, the 
title the employer uses when requesting work- 
ers should be chosen; for example, Mechanic, 
Drill Press. Together with the job title are 
entered all synonymous titles by which the 
job is known in the organization, as well as 
the number of workers of both sexes employed 
in the job. Once the job is identified, the 
analyst names the industry, the branch of the 
industry, and the department of the organiza- 
tion in which it occurs. 

Work Performed.—This constitutes a state- 
ment of the purpose of the job and a concise 
description of the tasks performed by the 
worker. 

The statement of job purpose serves to in- 
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troduce and orient the reader to the job tasks. 
Such a statement for Drill Press Operator 
might be: ‘‘Drills the flanges of small brass, 
steel, and aluminum and magnesium alloy air- 
plane fittings so the fittings can be assembled 
and bolted to other parts.’’ This tells the 
reader why the worker drills holes and pre- 
pares him for the tasks which tell how the 
purpose is fulfilled. 

The description of the tasks is best couched 
in a numbered series of concise statements which 
are developed about a logically organized 
outline. These statements should begin with 
what the worker does first on his job, carry 
him through all the steps in the process to the 
completion of the work cycle. A method, 
sometimes called the Job Analysis Formula, 
has been developed which can be used effec- 
tively in measuring the value of the informa- 
tion in the work-performed statements. This 
formula consists of four parts, the first three 
of which are of interest here: (1) What the 
worker does; (2) Why he does it; (3) How 
he does it; and (4) The skill involved. If 
the analyst translates the first three parts of 
the formula into questions of what, why, and 
how and asks them of each statement he 
makes regarding the work performed, and if 
each statement satisfactorily answers each 
question, the quality of the work-performed 
section is assured. 

The analyst should realize that a long, 
rambling, incoherent narrative prevents an 
understanding of the analysis, even though it 
meets other standards of quality. Well- 
organized, well-worded, easily read, informa- 
tive statements should be the goal. 

Performance Reguirements——To assure the 
quality of all the pertinent information about 
a job, the fourth part of the formula must be 
used. This (the skill involved) measures the 
requirements that the job places on the worker 
in order that he may perform his job success- 
fully. While these requirements cannot be 
presented as concretely and as objectively as 
the work performed on the job, there are 
certain basic factors which evaluate the 
minimum skills, knowledges, abilities, and 
responsibilities required of the worker by the 
job. The sum of these evaluations establishes 
the relative skill or degree of difficulty of the 
job. 
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ANALYZING JOBS 


The four basic factors on which this evalua- 
tion of skill is based are: responsibility, job 
knowledge, mental application, dexterity 
and accuracy. If the analyst obtains satis- 
factory information involving these factors 
about a job, it can be satisfactorily classified 
with relation to other jobs. 


Responsibility as defined includes responsi- 
bility for equipment, procedures, processes, 
materials, and products; poche for 
the work of others; responsibility for 
safety of self and others; yon proce 
for cooperation and for a contacts. 

Job knowledge is the knowledge of proc- 
esses, procedures, techniques, and operat- 
ing methods required to perform the job. 

ental application, which is used for 
want of a more precise term, indicates the 
mental abilities which the job requires the 
worker to exert and the intensity with 
which they must be exerted. Among 
these abilities are: initiative, judgment, 
adjustability, versatility, and attention or 
the mental vigilance demanded by the job. 

Dexterity and accuracy include physical 
deftness, speed and coordination, manipula- 
tive precision, and the designated physical 
tolerance to which work is done. 


The analysis of Drill Press Operator might 
include, respectively, the following abbre- 
viated statements for these four factors: 


“Is reponsible for drilling accurately lo- 
cated bolt holes of quciiel re 
‘‘Must know the best drilling speed for dif- 
ferent kinds of metals... .”" 

“The tasks of this job are highly repeti- 
aa ERT 

“Relatively little dexterity is required to 
locate the fittings for drilling since...."’ 


The most effective procedure for determin- 
ing the performance requirements of a job is 
to consider that they represent an analysis of 
the work performed in the terms of each of 
the four factors. The composite result of this 
analysis of the work performed represents the 
skill involved. 

Sources of Worker.—This section of the analy- 
sis is designed to indicate through required 
training and experience, possibilities of re- 
cruitment for the job, and conversely to point 
out the training and experience that a worker 
must have. This information is necessary 
for the placement officer who must replace an 
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experienced worker; for the vocational coun- 
selor seeking to place inexperienced appli- 
cants, or who must transfer workers from a 
field in which they are experienced to another 
type of work. In addition, information neces- 
sary to solve job breakdown, upgrading, and 
similar job engineering problems is presented 
here. 

In general there are two broad sources of 
worker skill which provide clues to worker 
sources: job experience, and training not 
necessarily associated with experience. This 
section of the analysis presents data on that 
basis. 

First the analyst determines whether or not 
experience is required to perform the job. If 
experience is required, the analyst determines 
the specific or general experience the worker 
must have. He questions foremen as to what 
jobs they turn to for workers when fully ex- 
perienced workers are not available. If ex- 
perience is not required, the job is an ‘‘entry 
job”’ and the analyst must determine the edu- 
cation and training that fit an inexperienced 
worker for performing the work. When in- 
quiring into education and training, the 
analyst is not so much concerned with how 
long such training takes but rather the spe- 
cific physical and mental skills the training 
provides the worker. 

The job of Drill Press Operator as analyzed 
proved to be one for which no experience was 
required. This was an entry job, and so the 
analyst determined the training that was 
needed to prepare an inexperienced worker for 
the job. Among the notations appeared the 
following: ‘‘Vocational training courses 
covering metalworking machines.’’ From 
this training the worker should have ac- 
quired: ‘‘A knowledge of the cutting charac- 
teristics of various metals and alloys and... .”’ 

Comments.—When reporting the analysis of 
a job, the job analyst must provide technical 
and general information regarding the job. 
He can furnish this information through com- 
ments, giving descriptions of machines, tools, 
and other equipment, materials, and supplies. 
He also defines any technical terms. In con- 
cluding his comments the analyst makes any 
general additional statements which he feels 
will further clarify the picture of the job. 

In commenting on the job of Drill Press 
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Operator, the analyst might describe the drill 
press used, associated equipment such as 
special chucks and fixtures, and describe the 
fittings worked on. He might comment on 
peculiarities such as the system of delivering 
fittings to the worker and specialized assign- 
ments. 

Once the analyst has determined the what, 
why, how, and the skill involved for a given 
job, he is in a position to consider the special- 
ized items associated with the analysis. 

Physical Demands.—Under performance re- 
quirements four factors were discussed as be- 
ing vitally important considerations regard- 
ing a job and were designated as having a 
specific bearing on job classification, job 
difficulty, and job differentiation. In addition 
to these four, there are two other factors— 
working conditions and physical require- 
ments—which often prove to be of great 
value in rounding out the job picture, through 
their bearing on job skill or job difficulty. 
The analyst obtains information regarding 
these two factors by analyzing the physical 
demands that a job makes on a worker. In 
such an analysis he considers approximately 
54 specific items relating to the physical activi- 
ties and the working conditions of jobs. 
He checks these items and prepares a state- 
ment describing their relation to each other 
and to the tasks of the job. (See page 416.) 

The information thus presented not only 
rounds out the performance requirements of 
the job but also provides specific data relating 
to the suitability of various types of physi- 
cally limited workers, such as the physically 
handicapped, women, and youth. 

Worker Characteristics.—The basic abilities 
or personal traits required of a worker to 
perform his job satisfactorily must be known 
in placing and transferring workers. To be of 
value this information must be presented in 
terms of general worker characteristics re- 
quirements which, although they are re- 
vealed by specific tasks performed by the 
worker, can be used in comparing and evaluat- 
ing the job with other jobs with quite differ- 
ent specific tasks. To obtain this information 
the job analyst checks approximately 47 
characteristics that may be required. 

This information forms a basis for establish- 
ing groups or ‘‘families’’ of jobs (see pages 409 


OCCUPATIONS 


to 414)—worker sources for upgradings, trans- 
fers, or selections. 


Jos Anatysis TRAINING 


Training and practice in job analysis are 
necessary for all persons who attempt to use 
job information. Experience has proved that 
counselors and interviewers work more ef- 
fectively after training and experience in job 
analysis, even though they do not become 
expert analysts. Many experienced coun- 
selors have reported that they never really 
understood what a job was until they had 
analyzed one. 

Qualities of a Job Analyst.—Strong and Uhr- 
brock? in 1923 described a job analyst as a 
salesman and an opportunist who had pa- 
tience and tact, who won confidence and co- 
operation, and who had a sense of relative 
values. Edward Salner* in 1938 added to the 
job analyst the qualities of technical or indus- 
trial familiarity, intellectual agility, ability 
to record observations in writing, and the 
ability to get along with others. If to these 
we add fundamental inquisitiveness, good 
memory, and good organizational ability, 
the picture of a job analyst is virtually com- 
plete. These, of course, represent the acme 
of qualities. As in many other jobs of this 
nature, however, many degrees and combina- 
tions of these qualities are acceptable. Even | 
though an individual possesses these qualities, 
his qualifications are not complete unless he is 
trained in the principles and procedures of job | 
analysis. 

Job Analysis Training Methods.—In training 
personnel workers, vocational counselors, 
prospective job analysts, and others, experi- 
ence has proved that job analysis training | 
alone does not make a proficient analyst. ; 
Furthermore, the successful use of job analysis | 
procedures depends on the analyst's under- 
standing of the underlying concepts, not of 
the details of format and check lists of the job 
analysis reporting form. 

Job analysis training in the Division usually 
is given through a formal course which is 
part of the Division's Induction Training In- 


2 E. K. Strong and R. P. Uhrbrock, Job Analysis and th 
Curriculum (Baltimore: Williams and Wilkins, 1923). 

3 Edward Salner, “Job Analysts,"’ Personnel Journal, 
XVII, May, 1938, pp. 31-35. 
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stitute, though the training may be given on 
an individual basis or obtained through self- 
study. However given, the training begins 
with reading and discussion which is fol- 
lowed immediately by practice in the proce- 
dures discussed; criticism and correction are 
given until the points are satisfactorily under- 
stood and presented. 

The first step of job analysis training is to 
review the text‘ used. This review orients 
the trainee with respect to the purpose of job 
analysis, the material covered, and the ter- 
minology employed. Then the job is chosen 
on which the laboratory work will be based. 
This job should be analyzed by observation in 
a plant, if possible. If such facilities are not 
available, a hypothetical job with which the 
trainee is familiar, is selected. 

When the laboratory job has been selected, 
each section of the job analysis is studied 
separately until all points are understood com- 
pletely. The trainee prepares each section of 
the job analysis on the basis of the laboratory 
job, discussing each step with his instructor. 
The section is then revised according to the 
criticisms received. This procedure is fol- 
lowed until each section of the analysis has 
been presented completely and adequately. 
If the trainee is studying job analysis without 
supervision, he resorts to the text on the com- 
pletion of each section and prepares a careful 
self-criticism of the section. When all sec- 
tions of the analysis have been reviewed, they 
are combined into a unit and considered as a 
complete laboratory job analysis. 

If this procedure of training is followed, the 
trainee first prepares the identification data, 





* The standard text of the Division is its Training and 
Reference Manual for Job Analysis, War Manpower Commis- 
~Y. U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 

.C., 1944. 
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followed successively by the work performed, 
performance requirements, sources of workers, 
physical demands, and worker characteris- 
tics. Having taken the first step toward 
learning job analysis, the trainee is ready for 
practice in an employing establishment— 
practice, without which, he cannot become a 
proficient analyst. 

To anyone beginning practice work in 
analyzing jobs in industrial or commercial 
establishments there are certain “‘do’s and 
don'ts’’ that should be pointed out: 


1. Do not confine the analysis to work 
done by the best worker. 

2. Make sure the worker knows who you 
are and why you are there. 


3. Show the worker that he is helping to 
find facts. 

4. Be interested in the information the 
worker gives you. 

5. Talk to the worker in his own lan- 
guage. 

6. Do not argue with the worker nor tell 
him how to do his job. 

7. Do not confuse the work done by the 


worker with that done by the machine, 
and do not confuse work processes 
with the abilities required to carry 
them on. 
8. Donot overlook anything. Investigate 
ag completely before discarding it. 
hen reporting on the analysis confine 
yourself to statements of fact. 


9. 


As was pointed out previously, training in 
job analysis alone does not make one profi- 
cient. Such proficiency is achieved only by 
long, hard work in the practical analysis of 
jobs under the supervision of a competent 
analyst. But again, as has been pointed out, 
the value of the knowledge of job analysis is 
not confined to the professional job analyst 
but extends to all who use job information. 
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Naming, Defining, and Classifying Jobs 


T JOB ANALYsgs made by the Division re- 
vealed that the names borne by jobs 
varied from locality to locality and from plant 
to plant. This variation emphasized the 
need for the preparation of a document that 
would define job titles and present such data 
according to a classification structure. Such 
a document would give all those who use 
occupational terminology a standard index of 
job titles and job definitions. A wealth of 
information was procured by 1937 through 
the 55,000 analyses of jobs in American in- 
dustry made by the Division. A similar proj- 
ect, undertaken in Great Britain ten years be- 
fore (1927), resulted in the publication of a 
Dictionary of Occupational Terms, containing 
16,837 definitions of 29,106 terms. The 
British document originally was prepared for 
military purposes, since much confusion in 
job terminology had been found during World 
War I. 


DicrioNnaRy oF OccuPATIONAL TITLES— 
Parts I anp II 


The American dictionary containing job 
titles, job definitions, and classifications was 
completed in 1939 by the Division and released 
the following year as the Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles. The occupational data contained 
in Parts I and II cover about 90 per cent of the 
American workers employed at that time. 
Part I, ‘‘Definitions of Titles,’’ contains job 
definitions for 17,452 separate jobs known by 
29,744 job titles. Part II, ‘“Titles and Codes,”’ 
contains all the job titles listed in groups ac- 
cording to their occupational code numbers, 
of which there are 7,000. Part III, ‘‘Conver- 
sion Tables,’’ a temporary volume, contains 
alphabetically, numerically arranged tables 
showing the possible equivalents among the 
new code numbers for the code numbers and 
job titles appearing in the old code book, 
“Occupational Titles and Codes for Use in 
Public Employment Offices."" This volume 


was designed to facilitate the conversion of 
registration files in public Employment Offices 
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to the code structure in the Dictionary. It is) makin, 
now obsolete and out of print. In addition,} by the 
there is a Supplement to Parts I and II of the} center m 
Dictionary that contains an additional 4,201} and sof 
job definitions known by 6,619 separate job) was sel 
titles, thus making a total of 21,653 defined) indicat 
jobs known by 36,363 job titles. the bs 
The Dictienary is one of the most widely} therefo 
used documents on occupations in this coun-} The 
try. More than 50,000 copies are used by the) job ind 
United States Employment Service, schools,} with v 
libraries, all branches of the Armed Forces,| unusua 
Selective Service, other government agencies, ) dustrie: 
and industrial organizations. Other coun-| should 
tries such as Canada, Great Britain, Australia, strictiv 





France, Holland, Brazil, Chile, and Russia} The 
are also using it. statem« 
includi: 
PrePARING Jos DeFINITIONS | The re: 





The preparation of a job definition — more di 
classification begins with the assembling and} concern 
analysis of source materials. These source} the dut 
materials are primarily job analyses which art| involve 
comprehensive reports of jobs in their respec| factors. 
tive working situations. Additional source} definiti 
materials include job descriptions and othe! poop 
occupational data prepared by industrid| sector 
organizations, labor unions, professional so’ where 
cieties, and government agencies and othet| stored, 
interested groups. These data are examined|  standar 
carefully to determine that all the informa) stablis 
tion relates to the same job. After it has been! ‘elling 
established that the source information deals ‘mditi 
with the same occupation, a precise and de-, me 
tailed analysis of the data is made to deter — 
mine the essential elements of the job. Next,  ooadem 
the job can be defined. A job definition, guirer 
should contain all the essential and significant dence o 
facts and should be stated so that the job ca? _prosecu 
be clearly understood and distinguished from _properl 
all other jobs. * establis 

_ Naming and Defining the Job.—A job defini yg, 
tion in the Dictionary is composed of four 1. . 
parts: (1) the job titles, (2) the industrial ad of 


designation or work activity with which the for exas 
job is identified, (3) the classification, and | fy oy, 





(4) a brief description of the job duties. 
Where a job is known by a number of different 
titles, the title assigned is the one by which 
the job is most widely known, all other titles 
by which the job is known being indicated 
| asalternates. The occupation concerned with 
making soft-pie fillers, for example, is known 
by the titles filling mixer; milk-pie man; pie- 
center mixer; pie-filling mixer; soft-filling mixer; 
and soft-pie man. The title Pie-Filling Mixer 
was selected as the main title because the data 
indicated that it is the most widely used in 
the bakery products industry and would 
therefore be most commonly recognized. 
coun-| The industrial designation attached to the 
Dy the} job indicates the industry or type of activity 
hools, | with which the job is identified. It is not 
orces,| unusual for a given job to occur in other in- 
ncies,) dustries, hence the industrial designation 
coun-| should be considered as indicative and not re- 
ralia,} strictive. 
kussia} The body of the definition begins with a 
statement of the over-all aspect of the job, 
including the ‘‘why”’ or purpose of the job. 
| The remainder of the job definition tells a 
-— more detailed story and includes information 
concerning what is involved in performing 
the duties of the job, responsibilities, skills 
involved, requirements, and other pertinent 
factors. The following illustrates such a job 
definition in the Dictionary: 
FOOD AND DRUG INSPECTOR; drug and food in- 
spector (gov. ser.) 0-95.11. Inspects establishments 
where foods and drugs are manufactured, handled, 
stored, or sold, to enforce the city, state, and national 
standards of sanitation, purity, and grading: visits 
rma-| establishments manufacturing, storing, handling, or 
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been! selling foods or drugs, and investigates the sanitary 
Jeals Conditions of the establishments and the health of the 
1 de-. Persons handling the products; collects samples of 
eee | products for bacteriological and chemical analysis by 
) FOOD BACTERIOLOGIST and FOOD ANALYST; 
Jext, condemns, destroys, or stops the sale of all impure, 
1100 | adulterated, or misbranded products and secures evi- 
cant § —_dence of violation of food and drug laws to be used in 
) Cal — prosecution of offender; sees that all establishments are 
from properly licensed; prepares written reports on each 


# establishment visited. 


In some job definitions it is necessary to 
cover working conditions, job requirements, 
whe and other factors, as well as duties. See, 

for example, the last three statements in the 
an® | following definition: 
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SMOKE CHASER; fire chaser (gov. ser.) 0-68.22. Is 
stationed on high ridge or other point commanding a 
view of small area of forest and keeps sharp lookout for 
signs of fire; if fire is sighted, goes to fire and attempts 
to suppress it and if unable to do so, telephones for 
assistance. In western forests, lives alone and isolated 
for periods of three or four months, doing own cooking, 
laundering, and other domestic duties. In eastern 
forests, the period of isolation may be one month or less. 
Sometimes SMOKE CHASERS are stationed in same 
tower as FIRE LOOKOUT. 


One of the most important aspects of a job 
is its relation to other jobs. Such relation- 
ships are brought out in job definitions by 
means of various reference devices to indicate 
the other jobs that have significant bearing 
on the job in question and also to obviate the 
repetition of elements that may be common to 
more than one job. 

Classifying the Job.—The occupational classi- 
fication assigned to a job serves to identify the 
job and also to indicate its relation to all 
other occupations in the classification struc- 
ture. The process of assigning a classification 
consists of several steps: (1) the determina- 
tion of the major field of activity with which 
the job is identified; (2) an examination of 
the classification structure in order to deter- 
mine the specific group of occupations to 
which the job should be allocated; (3) a 
careful study of the occupations classified in 
that group to determine whether the job 
being classified is covered or related to other 
occupations, or is a separate and distinct oc- 
cupation. If the latter is the case, a specific 
code number from that grouping is assigned 
to the job. In determining the classification 
of an occupation, factors in addition to the 
job duties must be considered. Job require- 
ments, such as educational qualifications, 
experience and training, responsibility, and 
other factors play an important part in allo- 
cating an occupation toaspecificclassification. 

An example of this procedure would be the 
classification of the job of Food and Drug 
Inspector previously mentioned. The job 
information for this occupation reveals that 
it is highly responsible, requires an intimate 
knowledge of foods and drugs, is concerned 
with law enforcement, and is managerial in 
mature. These factors identify this job with 
the broad grouping of professional and mana- 
gerial occupations. An examination of this 
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portion of the Dictionary classification struc- 
ture will reveal a specific occupational group 
for public service inspectors, not elsewhere 
classified. A careful study of this specific 
group shows that food and sanitary inspec- 
tors are allocated there. A further examina- 
tion of the jobs classified in this group reveals 
that Food and Drug Inspector has not been 
covered and is not related to other occupa- 
tions classified here. Thus, it is a new occupa- 
tion to be classified, and a specific code num- 
ber from this group is assigned to the job of 
Food and Drug Inspector. 


CLASSIFICATION STRUCTURE 


Until 1940 there was no standard classi- 
fication through which the various occupa- 
tional statistics could be related and inter- 
preted. This lack prevented the effective 
analysis of occupational characteristics and 
trends. To remedy this situation, an Occupa- 
tional Classification Committee was formed, 
sponsored by the Central Statistical Board and 
the American Statistical Association. Com- 
mittee members included representatives of 
the Employment Service and other interested 
organizations. After much labor they evolved 
a standard occupational classification 
which serves as a common denominator for 
comparing the occupational statistics of the 
various government agencies. This classi- 
fication is embodied in the Convertibility List 


OCCUPATIONS | 


of Occupations released by the Bureau of the! 
Budget in 1940.! | 

The two classification schemes most closely} 
related to the Convertibility List and most com! 
pletely indexed in the document are the occu 
pational classification of the 1940 Census of! 
Population and the occupational classification) 
of the Dictionary.* A comparison of these! 
classification systems appears on page 400. | 

The occupational classification structure in| 
the Dictionary of Occupational Titles follows 
closely the standard occupational classifica-| 
tion, with the result that Employment Service| 
statistics are comparable with those of other} 
government agencies. This classification) 
structure contains a number of occupational] 
groups established according to skill level, 
numerical frequency, and significance of the 
occupations in the American economy. Spe! 
cific jobs are classified in these groups accord-| 
ing to similarity of work performed and) 
performance requirements. Occupations that 
cannot be so classified are placed in groups 
which are named for the industry or process in 
which they are most commonly found. The 





1 G. L. Palmer, ‘‘The Convertibility List of Occupations 
and the Problems of Developing It,’’ Journal of the Amuri- 
can Statistical Association, Vol. 34, December, 1939, pp. 
693-708. 

2 Alphabetical index of Occupations and Industries, Six 
teenth Census of the United States. U.S. Governmen} 
Printing Office, 1940. Classified Index of Occupation, 
Sixteenth Census of the United States. U. $. Government 
Printing Office, 1940. 








Taste I 
3-Digit No. of No. of Job 
Major Occupational Groups Groups* Classifications Definitions 
0- Professional and managerial occupa- 67 806 1,611 
tions 
1- Clerical and sales occupations 55 588 1,331 
2- Service occupations 42 296 567 
3- Agricultural, fishery, forestry, and 40 177 310 
kindred occupations 
5-| Skilled occupations 149 1,761 3,528 
6- 
7-{Semiskilled occupations 133 4,660 7,423 | 
8- 
9-/Unskilled occupations 85 581 6,883 
Total 571 8,869 21,653 


* Occupational title group. 
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NAMING, DEFINING, AND CLASSIFYING JOBS 


occupations in the Dictionary are first divided 
into seven broad groups or categories. The 
occupations in each of these groups are then 
subdivided into twelve major subdivisions. 
These groups in turn are further divided into 
more limited groups of occupations, each of 
which has an occupational title. There are 
571 such occupational title groups. These 571 
occupational groups in turn contain 8,869 
specific occupational classifications. 

Table I shows the major occupational 
groups established in the Dictionary and also 
the number of classifications and job defini- 
tions that are embraced by each group at the 
present time. 

The digits of the code numbers in this 
classification indicate the relationships among 
the occupations. The first digits show the 
broad occupational groups; each successive 
digit shows progressively more limited groups 
and consequently closer occupational rela- 
tionships. The code numbers also indicate 
skill level and other occupational factors. 
For example, the code numbers of Sheet- 
Metal - Fabricating - Machine Operator, 


| 6-94.202 and Flange Breaker, 6-94.211 in the 
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automobile manufacturing industry indicate 
that these jobs are semiskilled, requiring only 
afew months of on-the-job training, and that 
the typical trade school graduate who has 
had courses in sheet metal work will be able 
to acquire the specific skills demanded by the 
occupations in a relatively brief time. The 
code numbers for Coppersmith, 4-80.010 and 
Sheet-Metal Worker, Aircraft, 4-80.050 give 
analogous information on jobs at the skilled 
level. 

The degree and kind of relationships among 
occupations are also indicated in the Diction- 


| ary classification structure by the proximity of 


the code numbers, both laterally and verti- 
cally. Welder, Butt, 6-85.020 and Welder, 
Bar, 6-85.010 are closely related since the first 
four digits of their code numbers are identical. 
They are not so closely related to Arc Cutter, 
6-85.280, although the relationship is still 
strong as indicated by the fact that all three 
occupations have the first three digits of their 
code numbers in common. They are much 
more closely related to each other than to the 
job of Tin-Shop Inspector, 6-93.075, as in- 
dicated by the differences in the code numbers. 
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Vertically, the nature of the relationships 
between jobs can be seen by comparison of the 
code number of Welder, Arc, 4-85.020, with 
those of the semiskilled welding occupations 
already mentioned. It is evident that the 
chief difference is in the first digit, which 
indicates the level of skill. Thus, except for 
that digit, the codes of Welder, Arc, 4-85.020 
and Welder, Butt, 6-85.020 are identical. 
This indicates that the types of skills of these 
jobs are approximately the same and that the 
chief difference between them is the degree of 
skill demanded by the jobs. 


Present Uszs or THE “DICTIONARY OF 
OccuPATIONAL TITLES” 


The chief use of the Dictionary and its classi- 
fication system is in interviewing or counsel- 
ing when it is essential to have accurate in- 
formation concerning jobs and their relation- 
ships. Through the data in the Dictionary, 
work histories of job seekers can be identified 
in terms of specific jobs and classified accord- 
ingly. The Dictionary job definitions are 
composites which reflect jobs as they typi- 
cally exist rather than jobs as they occur in 
given organizations. Therefore, the job defi- 
nitions must be interpreted in terms of local 
job situations. 

In matching workers and jobs, the Dic- 
tionary becomes an invaluable tool. The caun- 
selor must use his own judgment to deter- 
mine the essential agreement of the job defi- 
nitions in the Dictionary with the job secker’s 
work experience. After a determination has 
been made, supplemental information can be 
recorded as needed, to amplify other assets 
possessed by the job seeker. This procedure 
gives an accurate inventory of the work ex- 
periences and qualifications of job seekers. 
On the other hand, job openings can be identi- 
fied in terms of Dictionary job definitions and 
codes. 

If both worker and job are properly identi- 
fied and classified, then the matching process 
has taken place. This procedure is used in all 
United States Employment Service offices with 
a very large measure of success. The occupa- 
tional statistics collected on the basis of these 
records have provided data to determine 
trends in occupations, employment, and un- 
employment. 
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NAMING, DEFINING, AND CLASSIFYING JOBS 


The Armed Forces have used the Dictionary 
in order to assess the occupational skills 
of men going into uniform. The Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, and their 
women’s services found that most civilian 
occupational activities are defined and classi- 
fied in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles. 
It has become an indispensable tool in facili- 
tating the interviewing and assignment of 
personnel. The Services early in the War 
found definite relationships between civilian 
activities and military assignments. Thus, 
by establishing the occupational! civilian back- 
grounds of individuals it was possible to 
make more accurate military assignments. 
More than 10,000 copies of the Dictionary have 
been used in posts located all over the world. 

Industrial organizations use the Dictionary 
as an aid in recruitment and placement. 
Many organizations have adopted tne Dic- 
tienary Classification in setting up their per- 
sonnel records. Others have adapted the 
classification structure, using the first three 
or four digits as necessary to suit their specific 
needs. The advent of Selective Service raised 
the problem of making accurate determina- 
tions in regard to occupational deferments, 
and when the drafting of men began to make 
serious inroads on the available manpower 
supply, the Manning Table plan was intro- 
duced to provide for the orderly withdrawal 
of men from their jobs. The Selective Service 
local boards were supplied with copies of the 
Dictionary to aid in making decisions on occu- 
pations. Plants participating in the Manning 
Table plan identify the common job titles 
used in the plant with the job titles and defi- 
nitions included in the Dictionary, to arrive at 
a common understanding of the content of the 
jobs. This facilitated improved utilization of 
manpower in industry, thereby increasing the 
effectiveness of the available labor force.* 

The Dictionary has proved valuable to those 
interested in labor and occupations, as well as 
to workers in industrial personnel, vocational 
training and guidance. Libraries have found 
that the Dictionary classification provides an 
excellent scheme for filing occupational in- 
formation. With certain modifications it has 
been used for more than a year by the Bureau 





*C. L. Shartle, “‘The Manning Table—A Personnel 
Blue-Print,’’ Occurations, XXII, Oct., 1943, pp. 20-23. 
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of Guidance of the New York State Educa- 
tion Department.* The War Labor Board has 
used the Dictionary as an informational aid in 
determining and setting wage rates. The 
United States Civil Service Commission is us- 
ing the Dictionary in classifying and coding 
the work histories of applicants for federal 
employment. Other federal agencies such as 
the Board of War Communications, War Pro- 
duction Board, Petroleum Administration for 
War, and the Office of War Transportation 
have found the Dictionary an aid in solving 
occupational problems. 


Future PLans ror THE DicTIONARY 


The Dictionary’s usefulness has expanded 
far beyond the original conception of provid- 
ing a working tool for public Employment 
Offices. In planning revisions its wide-spread 
use is being kept in mind. 

The role of the Dictionary will probably 
become more significant in the aftermath of 
World War II, during the demobilization and 
return to civilian employment of millions of 
veterans. Accordingly, a revised version was 
scheduled for distribution at the end of the 
war. 

If this second edition is published soon, 
it may closely resemble the first, except that 
job coverage will be more complete. As soon 
as possible thereafter, another (third) edition 
may be published to meet post-war demands 
and conditions. Some of the considerations 
for future revisions of the Dictionary are as 
follows: 

Since placement of returning veterans is a 
major post-war problem, it is contemplated 
that the second edition of the Dictionary con- 
tain definitions of Army jobs. At the request 
of the War Department more than 9,000 job 
analyses were made by job analysts who inter- 
viewed men performing specialist occupations 
at Army posts all over the country. These 
data are being carefully examined and it is 
expected that 800 new definitions of Army 
jobs will result. It has been found that cer- 
tain Army jobs are exact counterparts of civil- 
ian jobs, others are modifications of or closely 
related to civilian jobs, and the remainder are 
of a specialized military nature. The integra- 


*R. M. Handville, ‘“‘How to File Occupational In- 
formation,’’ Occupations, XXII, Oct., 1943, pp. 35-38. 
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NAMING, DEFINING, AND CLASSIFYING JOBS 


tion of these data in the Dictionary has signifi- 
cance not only to the Armed Forces but also 
to the counselor in the training and placement 
of discharged servicemen. 

Another major post-war problem in which 
the Dictionary of Occupaticnal Titles will be of 
valuable assistance is the transfer of civilian 
war workers to new types of post-war civilian 
industry. Many war industries may be able 
to retain most of their war workers after a 
brief period of reengineering and retooling; 
others, such as arsenals and ammunition 
plants, will probably be forced to discharge 
thousands of workers. These discharged 
workers must be transferred to other jobs 
with a maximum use of already acquired skills 
and experiences. 

Significant assistance in this transfer of 
workers will be rendered by personnel pro- 
cedures already in operation that have been 
based on the classification structure of the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles. Since plant 
Manning Tables have revealed the occupa- 
tional picture of many war industries in 
terms of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, 
one shall in many instances know exactly 
what workers in which occupations in war 
plants will be displaced by peacetime conver- 
sions. This information will permit more 
intelligent placement planning, and may be- 
come a factor in deciding suitability of specific 
plant conversions. 

In order to facilitate the transfer of workers, 
the Dictionary should record, define, and clas- 
sify occupations not presently covered, and 
show within its classification structure the 
relationship of new jobs and new occupations 
to existing jobs and occupations. Many new 
industries have sprung up in the last five 
years, others have grown out of the war, and 
the post-war period will doubtless produce 
additional new civilian activities which must 
be analyzed and defined. In 1941 it was esti- 
mated that at least 80 per cent of the jobs 
and 90 per cent of the workers in the United 
States were covered by the definitions and 
classifications in the Dictionary. Even with 
the increased job coverage contained in the 
Supplement to the Dictionary, this figure prob- 
ably remains about the same today. 

First in importance of the methods used to 
keep the Dictionary up to date are the current 
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field job analyses of occupations in essential 
industries. Job definitions are prepared from 
these data and related to definitions and 
classifications already contained in the Dic- 
tionary of Occupational Titles and its Supple- 
ment. Examples of recent studies of new in- 
dustries resulting in significant additions of 
job definitions and classifications to the Dic- 
tionary are those for the synthetic rubber in- 
dustry, and the production of alkalies in the 
chemical industry. Definitions resulting from 
these studies are contained in the Dictionary 
Supplement, Edition II, released February, 
1944. Many similar studies have been incor- 
porated in this new edition of the Supplement. 
After the war, all published supplementary 
data will be incorporated into one revised 
Second Edition to the Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles. 

Examples of industries that are currently 
being studied are the plastics, electrical equip- 
ment, and the non-ferrous metal alloys and 
products industries. Additional studies are 
contemplated in the near future in other war 
and civilian industries essential to the econ- 
omy. 

Another method used to keep the Dictionary 
up to date is by means of special information 
compiled by public Employment Offices, re- 
porting jobs apparently not covered by the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles. As the em- 
ployment interviewer encounters job seekers 
who describe new jobs,~he records the in- 
formation on special forms. These reports 
have proved to be valuable in gaining addi- 
tional data on occupations. Similar reports 
from other users of the Dictionary would be of 
great benefit. 

Still another source of information used to 
keep the Dictionary up to date are the numer- 
ous position descriptions, job descriptions, 
job definitions, job specifications, and other 
job information prepared by various organiza- 
tions. As these materials are received, they 
are carefully analyzed and related to jobs in 
the existing system, and new definitions are 
written for jobs not covered. Anexample of a 
study now in progress by this method is a 
comparison of jobs in the iron and steel in- 
dustry, as described in the volumes published 
by the American Iron and Steel Institute, with 
existing definitions in that industry defined in 
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the Dictionary of Occupational Titles. The re- 
sults of many other studies will be incorpo- 
rated in the Dictionary and its Supplement. 
Aside from adding new information to the 
Dictionary, several specific changes are con- 
templated. Some changes may appear in the 
second edition, but others may not be de- 
veloped until a third edition is published. In 
general these proposed changes may be grouped 
into two categories: changes in format and 
changes in content. In format it is hoped to 
improve the readability by new page set-up, 
more legible type, and simplified cross-refer- 
ence techniques. As for content, an example 


OCCUPATIONS 


of a probable change in the classification 
technique is the establishment of additional 
functionalized occupational groups, with 
a resultant reduction in the number and 
size of groups identified by industry or proc- 
ess.- Other changes in content may be the 
expansion of the code structure, the addition 
of definitions for professional workers, and 
the improvement of techniques for reflecting 
job requirements in the definition. What- 
ever the final product, the ultimate goal for 
the Dictionary is total coverage of all jobs in 
the American economy presented in a form 
which will be most generally useful. 


IV 


Defining and Classifying “Entry” Fields of Work 


ARTS 1 AND 11 Of the Dictionary of Occupa- 
P tional Titles present a classification struc- 
ture in terms of specific occupations. A large 
percentage of persons seeking work or voca- 
tional direction, however, are inexperienced 
or partially trained workers who cannot be 
classified in terms of specific occupations be- 
cause they have never performed in them. 
These persons must be classified on the basis 
of their interests and potential ability to do 
or learn to do certain types of work. Many 
experienced workers also cannot properly be 
classified in terms of their customary occupa- 
tions because changing circumstances make it 
undesirable or impossible for them to con- 
tinue working at their previous jobs. 

All these persons who cannot be classified 
in terms of specific occupations are called 
“entry applicants."’ They are, first of all, 
young people who have never had a job or 
who have worked only casually in summer or 
after-school jobs. They are older people who 
can no longer perform in their old jobs. They 
are persons whose jobs have been reengineered 
or eliminated because of changed economic 
conditions. They are job-seeking housewives 
who have never worked for wages or who 


have lost the industrial skills they once pos- 
sessed. They are men discharged from the 
Armed Forces whose military experience does 
not convert readily to civilian occupations. 
Or they are the victims of war wounds and 
industrial accidents who must start new Ca- 
reers physically handicapped. For the gui- 
dance and placement of these groups the entry 
occupational classification structure, as pre- 
sented in Part IV of the Dictionary, was de- 
veloped. 


TECHNIQUES OF ENTRY CLASSIFICATION 


Just as the work experience of the fully quali- 
fied worker is matched with the duties of 
Specific occupations as defined in Part I of the 
Dictionary, so factors in the past experience and 
background of the entry applicant must be 
matched with the types of work defined in 
Part IV. The assignment of an entry classi- 
fication requires an evaluation of all occupa- 
tionally significant applicant characteristics. 
If cumulative school records and scores made 
on aptitude or achievement tests are available, 
the problem of classification is simplified. 
In the absence of such aids, classification must 
be based largely on data obtained from the 
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DEFINING AND CLASSIFYING “ENTRY” FIELDS OF WORK 


individual during the interview: casual work 
experiences, occupational interests, vocational 
training, hobbies and leisure-time activities, 
and all other indications of the individual's 
ability to do, or to learn to do, a given type 
of work. 

All these interviewing factors must be care- 
fully weighed and evaluated in classifying 
entry applicants. Interests must be examined 
to ascertain whether they are based on suffi- 
cient knowledge of fields of work and whether 
the individual's occupational capabilities 
support his interests. Hobbies and leisure-time 
activities must be carefully weighed for their 
occupational significance. Personal traits may 
be taken into account when they are sugges- 
tive of capacities, attitudes, and habits of 
work. Training courses must be evaluated to 
determine the length and content of the 
course, the reasons why the course was taken, 
the interest and profit with which it was 
pursued. When all this has been done, the 
pattern of factors emerges which represents 
the applicant’s strongest combination of as- 
sets. 


DEVELOPMENT oF Part IV 


The first steps in the development of an 
entry occupational classification structure 
were taken in 1940. When Part II of the Dic- 
tionary of Occupational Titles was released, some 
pages were reserved for a section entitled, 
“Codes for the Temporary Registration of 
Youth and Others with Limited Work His- 
tories."’! These temporary registration codes 
were intended for supplementary use pending 
the release of Entry Occupational Codes and 
were designed for classifying entry applicants 
whose experience records were too limited to 
permit assignment of specific occupational 
codes. In June, 1941, the ‘*Preliminary Edi- 
tion’’ of Part IV of the Dictionary was pub- 
lished with the promise that an expanded 
classification would later be available. The 
Preliminary Edition presented a brief, basic 
entry classification structure. It provided 22 
broad three-digit classifications for the coding 
of entry applicants, divided into the follow- 
ing six major fields of work: 


Professional, Technical, and Managerial 
Work. 


! Dictionary of Occupational Titles, Part Il, pp. 309-313. 
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Clerical and Sales Work. 

Service Work. 

Agricultural, Fishing, and Forestry Work. 
Mechanical Work. 

Manual Work. 


Basic occupational groupings in Part IV 
were made to correspond as closely as pos- 
sible with those of Part II of the Dictionary, in 
order that a relatively uniform grouping of 
experienced and inexperienced applicants 
might be effected in the arrangement of ap- 
plicant files. The principal divergence oc- 
curred in the substitution of two categories of 
“Mechanical Work’’ and ‘‘Manual Work"’ 
for the three categories of industrial skill, 
**Skilled.’’ ‘‘Semiskilled,’’ and ‘‘Unskilled’’ 
occupations, presented in Part II. Part IV 
obviously could not utilize these skill cate- 
gories since entry applicants do not possess 
skills in such varying degrees. The Mechani- 
cal Work classifications, therefore, were de- 
signed to classify the “‘trade learners’’ or 
those entry applicants potentially able to per- 
form the skilled and more exacting semiskilled 
types of work; and the Manual Work classi- 
fications were intended for those who possess 
qualifications suitable for entry into the un- 
skilled and less exacting semiskilled types of 
occupations. 

The 22 three-digit codes in the Preliminary 
Edition have titles such as Recording Work, 
Observational Work, and Manipulative Work. 
They are very broadly defined but experience 
has shown them to be practical for operating 
purposes. They form the basis of the more 
comprehensive entry classification structure 
now in process of development. 


Tue Revisep Epition or Part IV 


To provide more discriminating entry 
classifications the broad three-digit classi- 
fications of the Preliminary Edition have been 
expanded. In June, 1942, Preliminary Occupa- 
tional Groupings for Use in Classifying Entry 
Applicants was released. It consisted of rela- 
tively specific six-digit classifications for the 
reporting of war training courses and the 
classification of trainees from those courses. 
However, not all school training is as spe- 
cific as the POG classifications imply. Some 
schools offer exploratory or orientation train- 
ing which covers many fields of work. Others 
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offer preliminary training in special fields but 
the training itself is general and includes the 
operation of many machines or the perform- 
ance of several operations. The expansion 
of Part IV, now in progress, does not materi- 
ally alter the three-digit and six-digit classi- 
fications. Rather, it develops intermediate 
levels of classification to provide codes for 
the classification of broad interests and abili- 
ties, orientation, preliminary training, or 
specific vocational training and casual work 
experience. 

These revisions in Part IV are presented in a 
Revised Edition which is being tried out ex- 
perimentally in selected Employment Offices 
for validation in operating practice. The ex- 
panded entry classification structure provides 
an over-all picture of occupational relation- 
ships that will prove of value in relating voca- 
tional preparation and ability to actual em- 
ployment opportunities. Interest in the Re- 
vised Edition has been expressed not only by 
placement officials but also by vocational 
counselors, educational administrators, and 
personnel workers in the military services, 
and in private industry. 

The Revised Edition presents an expanding 
classification structure which records training 
and other classification factors in differing 
levels of preparation for each type of work. 
It is so constructed that each addition of a 
digit represents the next finer classification of 
required occupational characteristics. Defi- 
nitions have been developed to show the field 
of work included by each classification at each 
level. The broader three- and four-digit 
levels are used to classify entry applicants 
with broad interests, certain indications of 
aptitude, and some types of preliminary train- 
ing for broad fields of work. Classifications 
on the more specific five- and six-digit levels 
are given entry applicants with vocational 
training or casual experience in more specific 
types of work.? 

Avenues for entry or transfer of skills from 
one line of work to another are also shown. 
Each classification at its finest level of break- 
down presents a list of the ‘‘entry’’ occupa- 

? An effort has been made to make the code numbers 
themselves meaningful by attaching specific meanings to 
figures in various digit positions, with the result that, by 


memorizing these meanings, the significance of scores ot 
classifications can immediately be recognized. 


OCCUPATIONS 


tions to which beginners have access and the | 


““‘non-entry’’ occupations to which entry ap- 


plicants can aspire by securing prerequisite | 


training and experience. Each classification 
is also accompanied by a list of ‘‘Related 
Entry Classifications’’ to indicate other fields 
of work in which similar worker qualifica- 
tions can be utilized. Part IV classifications 
thus reveal relationships between occupations 
and provide a composite picture of the world 


of work for entry applicants. Students them- | 
selves can profitably use Part IV in developing | 


classifications for their own interests and 
abilities and in tracing these classifications 
through to specific types of entry occupations. 

All the occupations in Part I of the Dic- 
tionary have not been related to Part IV classi- 
fications. Only those occupations of impor- 
tance in converting to a war economy and 
back to a peace economy have been included, 
plus a sufficient sampling of other occupations 
to present a reasonably complete classifica- 
tion structure. The Revised Edition will, 
however, go a long way toward achieving 
the ultimate objectives of Part IV of the Dic- 
tionary. 


Rzecent ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF Part IV 


Part IV is being developed to make this 
part of the Dicticnary of Occupational Titles of 
the greatest possible use to counselors, inter- 
viewers, and others who are interested in the 
vocational adjustment of youth and other 
entry applicants. To accomplish these objec- 
tives the Revised Edition does the following: 


1. Presents an entry occupational classi- 
fication structure which will meet the 
needs of entry applicants more fully. Entry 
applicants are — in various stages 
of preparation for employment and their 
classification must take this fact into ac- 
count. Part IV classifications at differing 
levels make it possible to code interests 
and abilities, orientation, preliminary 
training, specific vocational training, and 
casual work experience with codes that 
will credit specialized achievement and 
which will also reflect broader interests and 
abilities applicable to wide fields of work. 

2. Relates these entry classifications to 
specific occupations and shows which 
occupations are “‘entry’’ for inexperienced 
applicants and which are “‘non-entry,"’ re- 
quiring advanced training or experience. 
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THE RANGE OF DICTIONARY CLASSIFICATIONS 


This chart shows the range of occupational groupings for which 
classifications have been provided in the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles and the type of data necessary for the assignment of each, 


























Kind of 
Classification Classification Factors Scope of Classifications 
Part IV Based on: May be related to 
THREE-TDIGIT 1. Broad interests thousands of occupations 
CLASSIFICATIONS 2. Potential abilities grouped under such broad 
. Aptitudes titles as Public Contact 
« General educational Work, Manipulative Work, 
background. Machine Trades, Crafts. 
Part IV Based on all the factors | May be related to 
FOUR- DIGIT listed above plus: several hundred occupa- 
CLASSIFICATIONS 1, Special interests tions under such titles 
2. Orientation as Machining, Selling, 
3. Preliminary Bench Crafts. 
training 
4, Avocational 
activities. 
Part IV Based on all the factors | May be related to a 
FIVE-DIGIT listed above plus: bundred or more occupa- 
CLASSIFICATIONS 1. Specific interests tions under such titles 
2, Vocational training as Welding, Electrical 
« Shop performance Repairing, Food Process- 
- Casual work ing, Metal Machining. 
experience, n 
Part IV Based on all the factors | May be related to 
SIX-IIGIT listed above plus: several occupations 
CLASSIFICATIONS 1. Specific vocational under such titles as 
training Sheet Metal Work, Radio 
2, Limited work Repairing, Arc Welding, 
experience, Metal Lathe Work. 
Part I Based on: Usually defines just 
CLASSIFICATIONS 1. Previous experience one occupation, Some 





2. Fully qualifying 
training 

3, Ability to perform 
on the job as 
well as other 
experienced 
workers. 





classification or 
grouping titles, such 
as LABORER, may include 
several kinds of jobs, 





Cuart IV 
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3. Relates entry classifications to entry 
applicant characteristics. Grouped to- 
gether in the Revised Edition as ‘‘Classifica- 
tion Factors,’’ characteristics are analyzed 
briefly to show their value as indicators of 
entry classifications. Four groups of Classi- 
fication Factors have been set up and related 
to entry classifications: (a) Personal Traits, 
such as dexterities, aptitudes, judgments, 
physical strength, and alertness. These 
traits provide a check on broad classifica- 
tions which must be assigned to inexperi- 
enced, untrained applicants largely on the 
basis of interests, aptitudes, and other 
characteristics discovered in the interview. 
(b) Letsure-Time Activities, including hob- 
bies. Consideration is given to the fact 
that the vocational value of such activities 
differs widely, depending upon the extent 
to which they have been pursued. (c) 
Casual Work Experiences. These are analyzed 
for their occupational significance in in- 
stances where entry applicants have worked 
successfully at part-time, juvenile, or other 
jobs in which they are no longer seeking 
employment but in which they have 
demonstrated abilities which might be 
useful in other lines of work. Basic mili- 
tary training is also treated as casual work 
experience. (d) Specialized Training, in- 
cluding Army, Navy, and civilian training. 
This supplies the entry relationships that 
are implied by each of the types of training 
mentioned. 

Thus in a changing, shifting occupational 
scene such as exists today, Part IV attempts 
to show relationships between fields of work 
and entry possibilities for inexperienced per- 
sons. These relationships are designed as a 
vocational guidance and placement tool in 


OCCUPATIONS 


the classification of (1) ‘‘junior’’ applicants | 


just out of school, who have always consti- 
tuted the bulk of entry applicants, (2) war 
workers who, as a result of training, may be 
recruited for jobs in war industries for which 


; 


they are not fully qualified according to Part | 


I, (3) war workers who after the war must 
be reemployed in peacetime occupations in 
which their war training or experience may 
have some value but for which they cannot 
be given a specific Part I code without placing 
limitations on their chances for employment, 
(4) disabled veterans who must find work in 
new fields in which they have not had train- 
ing or experience, and (5) veterans with 
specialized military training or experience 
which does not readily convert to occupations 
as defined in Part I. 

The Revised Edition of Part IV presents a 
greatly expanded entry classification struc- 
ture but even the Preliminary Edition, limited 
as it is in scope, has proved very helpful in 
classifying entry applicants. It has been used 
extensively by Employment Offices in the 


classification and selection of inexperienced | 


workers for war jobs. The Army has used it } 


to classify students and candidates for train- 
ing. The Navy has made adaptations of it 
for the preliminary screening of inexperienced 
enlisted men selected for specialized training. 
Schools and colleges use it as a guidance and 
placement tool. In terms of specific numbers, 
more than 25,000 copies of Part IV are in use 
today and it is expected that the expanded 
Part IV will play an even more important 
role in the reconversion to peacetime ac- 
tivity. 
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Establishing Families of Occupations 


w 1935 THE study of occupational relation- 
I ships to determine ‘‘job equivalents’’ or 
“families’’ of jobs was introduced into the 
Program of the Division of Occupational 
Analysis and Manning Tables. The Technical 
Board of the Division held discussions on the 
need for data to assist in transferring workers 
from job to job with the fullest possible use 
of previous skills. Technological changes in 
industry were making some jobs obsolete. 
Workers were being forced by conditions in 
industry and business to change their voca- 
tional field. Physically handicapped workers 
had been sadly neglected in the field of em- 
ployment and their vocational guidance might 
be facilitated by information on job rela- 
tionships, particularly if that information 
were in terms of worker traits required. 

A member of the Technical Board, Morris 
Viteles of the University of Pennsylvania, 
had developed the “‘job psychograph’"! and 
demonstrated its value in job and worker 
evaluation through ratings of specified worker 
traits. Some work had been done on the 
comparison of job requirements through test- 
ing procedures. However, the measurement 
of job similarities by testing would be a slow 
and expensive program. Investigation of job 
similarities was needed urgently for a wide 
range of occupations. For that reason the 
Division adopted the method used by Dr. 
Viteles and initiated the analysis of occupa- 
tional characteristics to be used in developing 
families of jobs. 


WorkKER CHARACTERISTICS 


Therefore, in 1935, an ‘Occupational Char- 
acteristics Check List’’ was added to the job 
analysis schedule. This list consisted of nu- 
merous worker traits such as finger dexterity, 
eye-hand coordination, and strength of back. 
The analyst in the field was instructed to rate 
each item on the Check List according to five 
levels of significance: “‘negligible,’’ ‘‘barely 


‘Morris S. Viteles, Industrial Psychology (New York: 
W. W. Norton and Company, 1932). 


significant,"’ ‘‘significant,"’ ‘‘important,"’ and 
“of utmost importance."’ 

Revisions in this Check List were made 
from time to time on the basis of experience. 
The worker characteristics were reduced to 
48; three levels of rating (A, B, and C, de- 
fined in terms the amount possessed by various 
percentages of the population) were decided 
upon, and the name of the list was changed to 
“Worker Characteristics Form.’’* 

This form is used in rating each job which 
the analyst observes and for which a Job 
Analysis Schedule is prepared. The estimates 
of several analysts who have observed the 
same job in different plants can be compared 
and used in arriving at a relatively reliable 
rating. These estimates of characteristics 
requirements of jobs form the basis for the 
comparison and evaluation of jobs to deter- 
mine roughly what similarities exist in terms 
of the workers. 


SpgED Sort CarRD 


For two years the collection of data con- 
stituted the major portion of the job family 
study. In 1937 the Division became concerned 
with the problems involved in processing the 
data on worker traits and comparing these 
data to determine job relationships. Record- 
ing the data on Speed Sort cards was tried as 
an experiment. By this means the cards 
could be sorted for comparison of patterns of 
worker characteristics. These methods were 
later adopted as standard procedure. 

The Speed Sort card included all the perti- 
nent information from the job analysis. Since 
each Speed Sort card was meant to represent 
an occupation, not a specific job in a given 
plant, the first step in preparing the data for 
entry on the card involved the qualitative 
analysis of all ratings by the various analysts 
for the same occupation, in order to arrive at 
a final rating for the occupation. A Master 
Worker Characteristics Sheet was prepared 


2 Stead, Shartle, and Associates, Occupational Counseling 
Techniques, (New York: American Book Company, 1940). 
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for each occupation, and contained the final 
ratings of worker characteristics as well as 
pertinent information on duties performed, 
tools, equipment and materials, and educa- 
tion and experience requirements obtained 
from the schedules. Data were transferred 
to the Speed Sort card from the Master Form, 
partly in coded and punched form, and partly 
in written form on the face and back of the 
cards. The resulting cards could then be 
sorted with a hand needle to separate them 
according to job and worker characteristics, 
singly or in combination. 


PRELIMINARY Jos CoMPARISONS 


Once the Speed Sort card procedure was 
adopted, the sample of occupations for the 
study of job relationships grew constantly. 
At first the studies done from the Speed Sort 
cards were in terms of worker characteristics 
alone. Jobs were compared to discover which 
required the same or similar patterns of 
worker traits. Between 1937 and 1939 several 
experiments in such comparisons were made.* 
Certain arbitrary traits were chosen and all 
occupations in the sample were reviewed to 
select those which required that particular 
group of traits. In other studies, the pat- 
terns of traits for occupations in different in- 
dustries were compared. In addition, all 
occupations in the sample in which, for ex- 
ample, machines were used, were compared 
on the basis of the various worker character- 
istics with those in which no machines were 
used. 

At the present writing approximately 9,000 
occupations from 85 industries have been 
catalogued on Speed Sort cards. A tabulation 
showing the frequency of occurrence of each 
trait has provided material for many compari- 
sons of job requirements. For example, a 
study of education requirements shows that 
58 per cent of the sample of occupations re- 
quire no formal education, 13 per cent of the 
sample of occupations require “‘little’’ educa- 
tion, 13 per cent require a grammar school 
minimum, 11 per cent a high school minimum, 
and 1 per cent a college minimum. Howard 
Bell in his book, Matching Youth and Jobs, 
used these data.* 

3 Idem. 


* Howard M. Bell, Matching Youth and Jobs (Washing- 
ton, D. C.: American Council on Education, p. 261). 


OCCUPATIONS 


Other job requirements show that 53 per 
cent of the jobs involve the use of machines, 
47 per cent require fine accuracy, 32 per cent | 
are repetitive, only 2 per cent require a pleas- | 
ing personality, and 1 per cent specify height; 
41 per cent of the skilled workers must possess | 
a memory for detail as contrasted with 2 per 
cent of the unskilled; 32 per cent of the skilled | 
workers must possess strength of hands as | 
compared with 22 per cent of the unskilled; 
17 per cent of the skilled must possess strength | 
of back as opposed to 34 per cent of the un- | 
skilled; 57 per cent of the skilled must possess | 
dexterity of hands and arms as opposed to 17 
per cent of the unskilled; 59 per cent of the | 
skilled must possess eye-hand coordination as 
opposed to 15 per cent of the unskilled. 


OccuPaTIONAL JoB FaMILigs j 


The defense emergency in 1940 brought to | 
light the fact that there were a number of 
““critical’’ occupations in which there were 
shortages of fully trained and experienced 
workers. Tools were urgently needed to aid | 
in selecting related workers who could be 
rapidly trained for these occupations. Job 
Families met this need. The first family de- 
veloped was the Job Family for Precision-Lens 
Grinder, distributed to Employment Service 
offices in January, 1941. 

Other families have been published in the 
currently active ‘‘Occupational Series.’" The 
Speed Sort cards facilitated the discovery of 
relationships but had to be supplemented. A ! 
specific job with its pattern of estimated 
worker requirements and its set of duties, 
tools, machines, and other requirements 
formed the basis for the family. The multiple 
occurrence of both worker and job charac- 
teristics in the highly complex ‘‘critical’’ 
jobs led to the establishment of a procedure 
for grouping these requirements under four 
major categories: (1) work done, (2) tools, 
machines and other work aids used, (3) ma- 
terials used, and (4) significant worker char- 
acteristics required. 

In addition, a system was developed for 
weighting each of the requirements of a job 
on the basis of level of skill involved, train- 
ing time consumed by that part of the job, 
percentage of time spent on that part of the 
job, or any appropriate combination of these 
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bases. This system was carried a step further 
by establishing a method for setting a ‘‘mini- 
mum pattern for matching;”’ in other words, 
selecting a group of factors which must be 
found in all jobs in the family, with the under- 
standing that jobs which did not meet the 
minimum pattern were of such remote rela- 
tionship as to be unimportant to the job 
transfer problems of the Employment Service 
offices. 

Another aid to the development of Job 
Families was the setting of standards and 
procedures by which the degrees of relation- 
ship among jobs selected could be roughly 
outlined and used in listing the related jobs. 
These degrees give meaning to lists of related 


| jobs which frequently total more than 200. 


The first group of jobs is estimated to be most 
closely related—workers with experience in 
those jobs could probably be transferred to 
the base job of the family with little or no re- 
training. The next group of jobs is less 
closely related but is supplied to meet the 
contingency that no workers with experi- 
ence in the jobs of the first group are available 
at a given time in a given locality. The last 
gtoup of jobs barely meets the minimum re- 
quirements for useful similarity but is listed 
for possible assistance in the selection of 
trainees who, though they may need full 
training, may be more likely to succeed in 
learning the job than persons selected at ran- 
dom. (See Figure 1.) 


Miuitary Jos Famicies 


Another problem in the transfer of workers 
naturally developed with the establishment of 
Selective Service in the fall of 1940. Men 
with useful civilian experience were being 
drafted into the Armed Forces and the ade- 
quate use of their skills in the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Coast Guard required 
that those civilian skills be related to military 
jobs. In response to requests from the Army, 
the job family technique was used in prepar- 
ing releases on many purely military jobs such 
as Aerial Gunner and Bombardier. The Job 


Families for civilian jobs were also applicable 
to the problem of conversion to military work 
when the military job was fairly comparable 
to some civilian work. 


ESTABLISHING FAMILIES OF OCCUPATIONS 






InpusTRIAL Jos FaMiies 


Another application of the technique came 
in August, 1941, one year after the beginning 
of a concentrated program of job family 
study. The stepped-up defense production 
program resulted in the wholesale conversion 
of industry. However, the shortage of silk 
was responsible for the first release in the new 
group of job families. The country expected 
silk hosiery and textile mills to shut down 
completely. Many of them did, or closed 
temporarily to allow time for conversion. 
Experienced workers in all the occupations 
in these two industries were thrown on the 
labor market and needed to be transferred as 
quickly as possible to other work. 

This situation produced the first ‘‘Indus- 
trial’’ Job Family. Each occupation in the 
industry is treated in an Industrial Job Family, 
and abbreviated groups of related jobs in 
other industries are listed for each occupation. 
The work already accomplished in develop- 
ing the Occupational Job Families provided 
excellent reference material for developing 
Industrial Job Families with utmost speed. 
Industries such as jewelry manufacturing, 
automobile manufacturing, refrigerator manu- 
facturing, silverware, metal furniture, and 
aluminumware manufacturing were the next 
subjects for Industrial Job Family releases, as 
the War Production Board instituted curtail- 
ments of metal for consumer goods and more 
plants closed or converted to defense produc- 
tion. 


Jos Famiry Usgs 


The releases prepared in the Occupational 
and Industrial Job Family Series during this 
period were generally for distribution to Em- 
ployment Service offices or for special use by 
the Armed Services inclassification and assign- 
ment work. Soon specific plants converting 
to war production needed assistance in pro- 
viding for the occupational adjustment of 
their workers. They found Job Families use- 
ful in transferring their own peacetime work- 
ers to related jobs created by a new produc- 
tion plan; and, as the labor market grew 
tighter, in upgrading and transferring workers 
within the plant to assure full utilization of 
workers’ skills. As manpower utilization 
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ESTABLISHING FAMILIES OF OCCUPATIONS 


became a significant weapon of war produc- 
tion, the job family facilitated the other type 
of “‘upgrading’’"—the discovery of persons 
who were incorrectly placed when they came 
into the plant but whose previous experience 
could be used to advantage. The Job Families 
have been instrumental in indicating how ap- 
parently unrelated experiences could be ap- 
plied in war production jobs. Familiarity 
with Job Families and with the theory and 
practice of occupational relationships led 
several large companies to institute personnel 
inventories to search out hidden skills. 

Seventy-eight Job Families in the Occupa- 
tional Series have been published to date, 52 
in the Industrial Series, and 21 in the Army 
Series. In addition, 924 Job Families have 
been prepared for use in meeting specific 
problems. 

Job Families give vocational counselors in 
schools a concept of job relationships and 
worker characteristics that is valuable in 
planning curricula to meet the individual 
needs of the students and that is also helpful 
in counseling workers lacking traits that are 
significant in a chosen job. Job Families 
indicate that a wide variety of jobs may be 
available for a single individual and that 
training can prepare him to take, not one, but 
many jobs within a field of work. 

Data on job relationships and the possible 
carry-over of skills and abilities from one job 
to another are necessary to sound occupational 
adjustment by adult workers. Similar data 
are needed for the effective guidance of young 
people training for a chosen field of work so 
that they may understand the full range of 
employment possibilities during the period of 
preparation. Job Families have also played 
a part in aiding the vocational adjustment of 
the physically handicapped. A series of re- 
leases suggests possibilities for the employ- 
ment of persons with certain handicaps in 
jobs related to those which they formerly 
held but could no longer follow because of the 
handicap. 

Job Families were included in the Special 
Aids for the Placement of Military Personnel 
in Civilian Jobs. Navy and Army enlisted 
Classifications were studied and suggestions 
were made as to related civilian jobs which 
might utilize military training and experience. 
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The surge of housewives into the war labor 
market led to the use of the job family tech- 
nique in outlining war jobs most closely re- 
lated to tasks the housewife performs and to 
the abilities and traits associated with the 
performance of such tasks. The selection of 
trainees from among specific segments of un- 
employed workers also provided a use for the 
technique. For example, in New England a 
large number of jewelry workers were un- 
employed and trainee weavers were needed. 
It was not feasible to use an aptitude-tesr 
battery for selecting these trainees from the 
group at hand, and a Job Family, indicating 
the jewelry occupations which had patterns 
of worker characteristics most similar to the 
weaving occupation, was used instead. A 
similar device was set up for the selection of 
trainees to learn various jobs in shell manu- 
facturing from among workers with previous 
experience in such industries as canning, con- 
fectionery, textile, garment, and furniture 
manufacturing. 

Job Family information has at times been 
used by war production firms in selecting con- 
tracts for war products. The conversion of 
an employed labor force to an entirely new 
set of jobs can be as expensive and time-con- 
suming as the conversion of machines and 
plant lay-out. Job Families have been used to 
select product manufacturing in which jobs 
closely related to present jobs in the plant 
are needed, thus providing-for rapid retrain- 
ing and occupational adjustment of workers 
already on the pay-roll. 


SUMMARY 


Research in occupational relationships has 
resulted in the establishment of the following 
standards for use in research: 


1. The establishment of four categories 
of requirements on the basis of which occu- 
pations should be compared, namely: 

(1) Nature of work done 

(2) Tools, machines, and other aids 

(3) Materials 

(4) Traits required of the worker 
These four categories allow for flexibility 
in the types of comparisons made to meet 
specific transfers. 

2. The development of a classification 
scheme in which occupations may be coded 
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and compared according to ‘‘nature of work 
done.”’ The classification is so arranged 
that codes for ‘work done”’ fall into broad 
groups of fields of work, somewhat nar- 
rower “‘process’’ groups, and finally into 
numerical relationship to each other. Defi- 
nitions for each ‘‘work done”’ classification 
have been set up. 

3. Establishment of a numerical weight- 
ing device which can be applied to the job 
and worker requirements of occupations in 
order to determine consistently the degree of 
relationship between jobs. The weights 
have been determined on the basis of a 
comprehensive analysis of the job elements 
and worker traits associated with the vari- 
ous levels of skill found in the occupational 
picture. 

That the theory upon which job relation- 
ships are pre Me em sound, is indicated 
by the following results: 

1. Verification of the premise that occu- 
pational relationships so established would 
expedite the transfer of workers. 

2. Preliminary validation of a rating de- 
vice which provides a pattern of traits re- 
quired by jobs. Continued use of the rat- 
ings of traits has shown that such ratings 
can be used for job comparison with de- 
pendable results. 


Future Neeps 


The reabsorption of veterans and the shift 
of civilians from wartime production will be 
a stupendous task of worker transfer, retrain- 
ing, and reallocation. Job families prepared 
for application to problems of conversion to 
war will be equally useful in the reverse situa- 
tion. 

Information on occupational relationships is 
being used now more than ever in planning for 
shifts of workers, as well as for executing the 
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plans. Occupational groupings for entire 
industries have evolved from the study of oc- 
cupational relationships and these are now 
being applied in experimental work in the de- 
velopment of ‘‘Industrial Mobility Patterns” | 
—the comparison of groupings as they occur 
in present employment and as they are ex- 
pected to occur in the post-war economy. 
Figures of total employment are more mean- 
ingful in both national and local planning if 
they can be shown for categories representing | 
homogeneous occupational groups on the 
basis of worker skills and abilities. Coopera- 
tive work has been undertaken with other 


government agencies to develop patterns of 


occupational skills for industries, to break 
down an estimate of ‘‘so many workers in 
shipbuilding’’ to ‘‘so many workers with 
various types of skills in shipbuilding.” 
From that point, comparison may be made 
with other industries to furnish information 
as to where and to what extent similar skill- 
groups may be needed and usable in peacetime 
activities. 

The preparation of conversion materials for 
the military and for war industries has been 
an ever-increasing aspect of job family work. 
The procedures for relating jobs in war pro- 
duction have been practically completed al- 
though work is continuing on such aspects as 
upgrading studies. The questions of interest 





today are: What next will cause workers to 
shift from one job to another; what new 
industries will be growing up after the war to | 
demand new types of skills; what industries | 
will die out and leave workers to take up new | 
vocations; how should vocational training | 
be effected in the post-war era to prepare 
workers for broader applications of the train- 

ing they received? } 
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Determining The Physical Demands of Jobs 


HysicaL Demanps ANatysis and Physical 

Capacities Appraisal provide a technique 
which helps answer the question, ‘‘What can 
you do on the basis of your physical abilities?”’ 
In the United States Employment Service this 
information is particularly pertinent when 
providing adequate vocational rehabilitation 
for disabled war veterans, as well as when 
meeting demands of a stringent labor market 
which requires the employment of physically 
handicapped workers or others whose phy- 
sical abilities must be taken into account. 
Secondary schools and colleges will also find 
the techniques and information a valuable 
supplement to a vocational guidance program. 
Remmers and Gage! have stressed this point: 
“Teachers can introduce a distinctly realistic 
note into their occupational counseling of 
pupils by calling attention to the physical re- 
quirements for occupations and relating the 
pupil’s own physical status to them.” 

Physical Demands Analysis consists of using 
a prescribed form to make a comprehensive 
record of job requirements in terms of physical 
activities, working conditions, and hazards 
to which a worker is exposed. A completed 
form for the occupation of Shipwright is 
shown in Figure 2. 

Physical Capacities Appraisal consists of us- 
ing a prescribed form to make a comprehen- 
sive evaluation of a worker's physical abili- 
ties in terms of the degree to which he can 
perform specified physical activities and can 
withstand specified working conditions. A 
sample of a completed form is shown in 
Figure 3. The combination of these two 
forms provides a technique, using a common 
terminology, to indicate what the job requires 
as well as what a person can do so that both 
specifications may be matched to obtain the 
most effective use of a worker's physical abili- 
ties on the job. 


1H. H. Remmers and N. L. Gage, Educational Measure- 
ment and Evaluation (New York: Harper's, 1943). 


DEVELOPMENTAL History 


Research in Physical Demands Analysis 
began in the Division of Occupational Analy- 
sis and Manning Tables in 1936,? in connec- 
tion with job analysis for the placement of 
the physically handicapped. The original 
form combined a rating of twenty-one physi- 
cal activities and thirteen working conditions 
with an additional statement on the details 
of each. Various adaptations of this format 
were used until 1943 when the form shown in 
Figure 2 was introduced as standard for job 
analysis work as well as for the United States 
Employment Service program for the ‘‘selec- 
tive placement’’ of the handicapped. The 
present procedures use a specific analysis 
record form, with a written description which 
provides a narrative pattern of a job's physi- 
cal requirements. With the exception of the 
“Special Aids’’ described under ‘Related 
Activities,"’ the use of a rating procedure for 
preparing physical demands analysis was dis- 
continued in June, 1943. The rating proce- 
dure depended upon a subjective estimate 
which had been found to be unreliable. Fur- 
thermore, the procedure meant little to any- 
one interpreting the ratings, since time and 
intensity were combined. The present pro- 
cedures prescribe the use of specific objective 
data in terms of the time factor as well as the 
intensity factor, on each physical activity 
and working condition. Whereas in the use 
of the rating procedure, “‘lifting’’ for the 
occupation of Pipe Fitter would be rated as 
“‘moderate,"’ the present method provides 
information on what was lifted, the distance 
lifted, the weight, the distance carried, and 
the time required of the worker in this activ- 
ity. 

There have also been some additions and a 
broadening of the scope for using the tech- 

2K. Vernon Banta, then supervisor of the St. Paul, 
Minnesota Occupational Studies Center, initiated the use 


of Physical Demands Analysis and has led in its develop- 
ment and introduction in Employment Service Operations. 








WAR MANPOWER COMMISSION 
BUREAU OF MANPOWER UTILIZATION 
DIVISION OF OCCUPATIONAL ANALYSIS AND MANNING TABLES 


PHYSICAL DEMANDS FORM 
Job Title SHIPWRIGHT Occupational Code 5-25,640 











Dictionary Titie CARPENTER, SHIP 





Firm Name & Address 




















































































































Industry Ship and Boat Bldg. and Repair Industrial Code 343) 
Branch Cargo Vessel Department Hull Erection 
Company Ofticer__W. Jones Analyst J. Smith Date 1-0-4 
os PHYSICAL ACTIVITIES ~ WORKING CONDITIONS 
[X 1 Watking | 16 Throwing X51 Inside X66 Mechanical Mazerds 
2 Jumping X17 Pushing X52 Outside X67 Moving Objects 
> Running X18 Pulling [X53 Hot X68 Cramped Quarters 
% Balancing X19 Handling X 54 Cold 69 High Places 
ix > Climbing | 20 Fingering 55 Sudden Temp. Changes| 70 Exposure to Burns 
6 Crawling 21 Feeling 56 Humid 71 Electrical wazards 
X 7 Standing X 22 Talking 57 Ory 72 Explosives 
| X 8 Turning X 23 Hearing | 58 Wet X73 Radiant Energy 
|x 9 Stooping X 24 Seetng 59 Dusty X74 Toxic Conditions 
X10 Crowéhing 25 Color Viston 60 Dirty X75 Working With Others 
@ cy Kneeling 26 Depth Perception rx 62 Odors X76 Working Around Others 
12 Sitting 27 Working Speed 62 Noisy 77 Working Alone 
X13 Reaching 28 raat Adequate Lighting 78 
Rig |X”? ree | X7* Day Shift 
| Aly Lifting 29 1x 6% Adequate Ventilation 19 
[x 15 Carrying , 30 65 Vibration 80 














] 














DETAILS OF PHYSICAL ACTIVITIES: Climbs approximately 60 steps to and from basin 
bottom twice daily. Walks and stands (3 hours), kneels, stoops, crouches, and 





turns (34 hours) in carpentering operations. Using both arms and hands, crouches, 
reaches for, grasps, lifts, and carries shoring material (up to 150 lbs.) approxi- 


mately 20 ft. (4 hour). Using both arms and hands, reaches above and below 
shoulder level to grasp, push, and pull shoring into place, and to operate a 
jack (exerting a force up to 150 lbs.) (1 hour). Using either or both arms and 
hands, handles and manipulates sledge hammer (8% lbs.), carpenters tools, broad- 
ax, and adz (64 hours). Reads steel rule calibrations of 1/16 inch. Receives 
oral instructions and discusses work with others. 


DETAILS OF WORKING CONDITIONS: Works with others inside and outside ship com- 
cptenye and outside in basin (8 hours). Works in cramped quarters as low as 
feet (2 hours). Floor may have hose and building materials on it. 





DETAILS OF HAZARDS: Exposed to ultra-violet and infra-red radiations from 
welding arce (2 hours); to moving materials carried by overhead cranes; to 
noise from nearby chipping and hammering (6 hours); and to slightly toxic fumes 
from welding (2 hours). 





NOTE: Time in hours ‘indicates approximate time per day during which the 
physical demand is pertinent. 


Ficurs 2 
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WAR MANPOWER COMMISSION 
BUREAU OF MANPOWER UTILIZATION 
Division of Occupational analysis and Manning Tables 


PHYSICAL CAPACITIES APPRAISAL FORN 

































































—_ Name x Age _ 28% Sex__M _ Height__6& Weight ,130 
— PHYSICAL ACTIVITIES WORKING CONDITIONS 
1 walking 16 Throuing 51 taside 66 Mechanical Hazards 
Le —_ 
Z vumping d 17 Pushing §2 Outside 67 Moving Objects 
—_s a 
mae 3 Running | Jf 18 Pulling 53 Hot 68 Cramped Quarters 
— 4% Balancing / 19 Handling 54 Cold 69 Kigh Places 
d § Climbing / 20 Fingering 55 Sudden Temp. Changes 70 Exposure to Burns 
a —— —*, Saal ‘ 
d 6 Crawling / 21 Feeling 56 Humid 71 Electrical Nezards 
oa ——— beer +——— 
7 Standing 22 Talking 57 Ory 712 Explosives 
8 Turning 23 Nearing 58 wet 73 Radiant Energy 
—s —s eee besos 
9 Stooping 24 Seeing 59 Dusty 74 Toxle conditions 
10 Crouching 25 Color Vision 60 Dirty 75 working with Others 
~—— ee > —--—-- 
1l Kneeling 26 Depth Perception 61 Odors 76 working around Others 
12 Sitting 27 working Speed 62 Noisy 77 working Alone 
d/ 13 Reaching 28 $3 Adequate Lighting 78 
J 14 Lifting 29 64 Adequate yentilation 7 
/ 15 Carrying 30 65 vibration 80 
DETAILS OF PHYSICAL ACTIVITIES: Blank Space = Full Capacity; / = Partial Capacity; XY = No Capacity 
| May lift, carry, handle, push or pull up to 5 pounds 6 times per bour 
May engage in activities numbered up to 2/3 of work period 
May engage in activities numbered ap to 1/3 of work period 
Sight 
hes, Hearing: 
oxle Others: Can work with right arm only. 





No climbing where both arms are needed. 











' DETAILS OF WORKING CONDITIONS: 























DIAGNOSIS: 
Flail left arm, residuum poliomyelitis contracted July 1943. 





Underweight. 





April 1 isg _§ Physician & 





Date 





Ficure 3 
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niques developed. The most significant addi- 
tion has been the introduction of Physical 
Capacities Appraisal, using the form in Figure 
3 which complements the form for Physical 
Demands Analysis when making a ‘‘selective 
placement.’” The Physical Capacities Ap- 
praisal form is an outgrowth of Physical De- 
mands Analysis, since it was realized that in 
matching individuals with jobs, it was neces- 
sary to consider the same items in appraising 
an individual's physical capacities as those 
used in analyzing the physical demands of 
jobs. In 1943, the scope for the use of the 
techniques was expanded as an aid in the 
utilization of women, older workers, and 
others who must be given consideration be- 
cause of their physical limitations. 


UNDERLYING PuILosopHy 


The development and use of the technique 
is based on the thesis that there are individual 
differences among workers in their physical 
capacities and that there are differences 
among jobs in their physical demands. 
Each worker is considered to have an in- 
dividual pattern of specific capacities for 
the physical activities and working condi- 
tions which may be found in jobs. If all 
workers were rated on capacity for walking, 
the range in capacity would extend from those 
who were bedridden and could not walk at 
all to those who were most able-bodied and 
could walk many miles per day. The distri- 
bution of this capacity would probably fol- 
low the contour of a normal curve. Simi- 
larly workers vary in the ability to see. 
There are those who are totally blind, who 
have traveling vision, who are industrially 
blind, who are near-sighted, or far-sighted, 
and who have exceedingly good vision. 
Workers’ capacities vary for each physical 
demand such as to lift, to manipulate fingers, 
to work with oily materials, to work in noisy 
surroundings, and to work in very hot air. 
These differences in physical capacities may 
be inherent or result from environment; they 
may have been caused by industrial and other 
accidents, by industrial or other disease, by 
warfare, or they may be influenced by age. 

Individual differences are recognized which 
place workers in a specific category, such as 
persons who are blind, deaf, or who have 
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orthopedic disabilities and cannot walk or 
lift or bend. Workers with an unusual physi- 
cal limitation will show as much, if not more, 
variation among themselves on other physical 
capacities, as will be found among the 
physically fit. For example, workers who 
cannot see will vary considerably in their 
finger dexterity and sensitiveness in perceiv- 
ing through touch; and workers who have 
lost the use of their legs will vary consider- 
ably in their ability to reach and pull with 
their arms. These differences among workers 
having the same unusual physical limitation 
may be a result of any one or a combination 
of two or more of the following factors: in- 
herited characteristics, or differences in home 





environment, avocational opportunities, 
work experience, or education. There are} 
other influencing factors, such as (1) the de-| 
gree to which a worker, on his own initiative, 

has been able to overcome the handicaps of 

an unusual physical limitation by making an | 
adjustment to it and by developing compen- | 
sating physical abilities for it; (2) the extent 

to which specific training has resulted in 

overcoming or compensating for the physical 

limitation; and (3) the effectiveness of pros- 

thesis development and use. Some workers 

will not use prosthetic aids and others will be, 
able not only to compensate fully for the loss 

of a hand or foot but will have more capacity 

for some activities than a person without 

such a disability. 

Just as there are individual differences 
among people, there are also great differences | 
in the physical activities and working condi- 
tions which comprise the physical demands 
of jobs. Some jobs require a great output of 
energy because of lifting and carrying heavy 
equipment for long periods of time; some en- 
able the worker to sit at a bench and require 
the use of only one arm and hand in reaching, | 
handling, and fingering to assemble small 
parts. Each job has its own specific pattera 
of physical demands which necessitates that 
it be considered independent of other jobs. 
The same job may be different in each of two 
or more establishments because of different | 
production methods, different products, dif- 
ferent working conditions, and different 
building construction. In addition, there are 
frequent changes in job duties which result 
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DETERMINING THE PHYSICAL DEMANDS OF JOBS 


in changes in the physical demands of the 
work. Jobs, then, must be considered inde- 
pendently for each establishment at a specific 
date. 

Having an identification of the physical 
demands of jobs with an appraisal of a work- 
er’s physical capacities, the next step is to 
match the two for the most satisfactory occu- 
pational adjustment of the worker. This ef- 
fective matching is facilitated by the use of 
the technique of Physical Demands Analysis 
and Physical Capacities Appraisal since it pro- 
vides specific, objective, occupational in- 
formation and uses a common terminology 
for both the analysis and appraisal, which en- 
ables each potential worker to be considered 
as an individual having a specific degree of 
capacity for each physical activity, working 
condition, and hazard of the job. 

When matching the degree with which a 
worker's capacities can qualify him for satis- 
factory performance in a job, it is necessary 
to appraise a worker's capacity not only in 
terms of positive attributes, but also in terms 
of limitations in a specific physical ability 
which, although often a reason for rejection 
on many jobs, may actually be an asset for 
others. For example, many industries have 
found that deaf workers are very satisfactory 
on jobs where the working conditions are ex- 
ceedingly noisy. 

This technique is useful in occupational 
counseling concerned with vocational choice 
and training, as well as for occupational ad- 
justment from one job to another, inasmuch 
as the physical capacities of individuals are 
directly related to their vocational fitness. 


Use or TECHNIQUE 


The Physical Demands Analysis and Physi- 
cal Capacities Appraisal technique is used in 
United States Employment Service offices in 
the registration and referral of applicants who 
are given “‘selective placement’’ because of 
physical limitations. 

Employers have become interested in this 
method of matching jobs and workers and 
request assistance in introducing it into their 
Own personnel work. In these instances, 
occupational analysts assist members of the 
employer's staff in making the analyses and 
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using the appraisal forms. A comprehensive 
“selective placement’’ program within a 
specific establishment provides basic data to 
facilitate the efficient operation of procedures 
for allocating new employees to jobs they are 
physically qualified to handle, especially for 
those workers who must be given special 
consideration because of physical limitations; 
for transferring a worker from one job to 
another job within the establishment, when- 
ever it has been found that he had been in- 
accurately placed before the “‘selective place- 
ment’’ program was put into operation; for 
hiring veterans; and for giving the best op- 
portunities to workers injured on the job. 

Programs similar to the one outlined for 
employer establishments have been made 
available to non-profit vocational guidance 
and placement organizations and associations. 
The first of these was developed with the 
cooperation of the National Tuberculosis 
Association. 

Physical Demands Analyses of jobs may be 
made in connection with preparing job analy- 
ses, job evaluation studies, motion-time 
analyses, or job specifications. This informa- 
tion may be used to identify jobs which a 
potential worker would be physically quali- 
fied to handle; to supplement general occupa- 
tional information about jobs; to modify job 
specifications in establishments where the 
physical qualifications were high and where 
the same standards had been used for all jobs 
regardless of what the job required in terms 
of specific physical demands; to point up the 
time and intensity factors of a job so that the 
energy output of the worker may be estimated 
for consideration as a factor in job evaluation 
for the establishment of wages; to enable a 
careful breakdown of the physical require- 
ments of a job so that reengineering may re- 
duce the energy-consuming physical activities 
or improve working conditions, or install 
safety devices for protection against unusual 
occupational hazards; and to determine the 
nature of the physical demands of jobs which 
had been held by a disabled worker before he 
had any unusual physical limitations. 


Physical demands analyses may be useful to: 


1. Educators in courses of study in occupa- 
tional information. 
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2. Industrial engineers when analyzing 
jobs. 

3. Counselors in schools, in industry, or 
in government when matching medical 
reports on a person's physical capacities 
with the physical demands of jobs in 
which he 1s interested. 

4. Personnel interviewers in industry or 

in the United States Employment 

Service when making a ‘‘selective 

lacement.”’ 

icdidine when examining a worker 
with regard to his physical capacities 
for the specific physical demands of the 
job the worker was hired to fill, or for 
the job to which the worker is being 
transferred because of an accident 
which has changed his physical capaci- 
ties for some of the items considered in 
the physical demands analysis. 

6. Vocational rehabilitation specialists 
who must provide their clients with 
facts as to job demands upon their 
strength, endurance, and dexterity. 


In the Division of Occupational Analysis 
and Manning Tables, physical demands analy- 
ses are made by Occupational Analysts as a 
part of a composite job analysis or as a special 
study in specified establishments. Informa- 
tion obtained from physical demands analyses 
is immediately made available to local Em- 
ployment Service offices handling the employ- 
ment of workers for the companies wherein 
the analyses were made. Copies of completed 
forms are also forwarded to Washington, 
D. C., headquarters of the Division of Occu- 
pational Analysis and Manning Tables, from 
which general physical demands information 
is supplied to Employment Service offices 
throughout the nation. In addition, physi- 
cal demands information is included in Job 
Descriptions for specific occupations and in 
manuals for the use of Aptitude Test Batteries. 
Employment Service interviewers engaged in 
the “‘selective placement’’ of workers having 
unusual physical limitations, prepare physical 
demands analyses for specific job openings. 
Other Employment Service personnel may 
also secure physical demands information 
when preparing job order specifications. 

A Physical Capacities Appraisal of a worker 
is usually made by physicians. A medical 
doctor in a hospital, sanatorium or clinic, or 
a personal physician may make the appraisal 


upon request of the Employment Service, an 
employer, the worker, or as a part of a regular 
procedure whenever a person is discharged 
after being confined. The industrial physi- 
cian may prepare an appraisal as an integral 
part of the pre-employment physical examina- 
tion. His appraisal is also used when a deci- 
sion is being reached on replacing an injured 
worker on his job or transferring him. A 
Physical Capacities Appraisal may be made in 
terms of the limitations which should be con- 
sidered for placement either now or in the 
future. 


REsULTS 


The technique of matching physical de- 
mands information of jobs with the physical 
Capacities appraisal of the individual makes 
it possible to achieve the following results: 


1. Objectivity in the utilization of work- 
ers according to their physical abilities. 

2. Improvement in employment oppor- 
tunities for older workers, since work- 
ers are assigned to energy-consuming 
jobs in accordance with the capacity of 
each for endurance and stamina with- 
out regard to age. 

3. Reduction of emphasis on the sex of 
workers, since individual capacities are 
the criteria. 

4. Making the pre-employment physical 
examination a means of properly allo- 
cating a worker to a job in accordance 
with his specific physical abilities, 
rather than expressing the results of a 
physical examination in general terms 
of acceptance or rejection. 

5. Providing a common language for in- 
dustrial personnel technicians, physi- 
cians, counselors, and workers in public 
and private agencies. 

6. Identification of job requirements in 
terms of physical activities which may 
be used as a basis for training disabled 
workers. 

7. Specialization in the selection of pros- 
thesis to enable maximum satisfaction 
in a specific job. 

8. Preventing an aggravation of an earlier 
condition brought about by placement 
or transfer to work which was unsuit- 
able for the worker. 

9. Facilitating the occupational adjust- 
ment to civilian pursuits of disabled 
military personnel. 
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DETERMINING THE PHYSICAL DEMANDS OF JOBS 


10. Reduction of absenteeism and turnover. 


RELATED ACTIVITIES 


In 1942, the Division prepared procedures 
for making a rating of physical demands and 
a study was completed on the development of 
‘Special Aids’’ to facilitate the placement of 
Navy personnel in civilian jobs. A similar 
study was made for military occupational 
specialist classifications in the U. S. Army, 
and a study is in progress for commissioned 
officer classifications. To rate physical de- 
mands the analyst had to estimate the amount 
of each physical activity and working condi- 
tion involved in the job. The rating included 
both the time factor and intensity factor and 
was expressed in categories of ‘“‘little,"’ 
“moderate,” and ‘‘great.’’ The format of the 
“Special Aids’’ is shown in Figure 4. 

Each has the military job title; a job sum- 
mary for the military job; groups of civilian 
occupations which are related to the military 
job; general statements indicating the train- 
ing needed to supplement military experience 
to qualify for placement in one of the re- 
lated civilian occupations; and estimates of 
the most important physical demands in most 
of the related civilian occupations in each 
group. This information is not meant to be 
conclusive when determining the suitability 
of a job and is used only as a rough guide to 
indicate the major physical requirements. 

In 1941 the Division of Occupational Analy- 
sis and Manning Tables initiated a study to 
prepare lists of jobs which could be consid- 
ered suitable for workers having unusual 
physical limitations such as blindness or 
deafness, or having inactive tuberculosis or 
orthopedic disabilities. Seventeen bulletins 
were prepared for occupations in industries 
selected on the basis of essential importance. 


1. Four bulletins used Job Family pro- 
cedures. For example, tables of related jobs 
were prepared for the occupation of Arc 
Welder, which was considered suitable for 
the employment of workers with one fully 
functional hand and with adequate pros- 
thesis for the other hand. The tables con- 
tained related jobs which required know]- 
edge and skill similar to the job of Arc 
Welder, but needed no more than a limited 
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degree of strength and movement of hands 
and arms. 

2. Two bulletins contained lists of jobs 
suitable for the blind. Occupations in 
which the worker feeds an automatic ma- 
chine in a simple routine manner or oc- 
cupations involving simple assembly tasks 
were listed. 

3. Eleven bulletins listed jobs suitable 
for workers having disabilities in any of 
eleven categories. Each job was selected by 
comparing the average limitations a spe- 
cific disability imposes upon a person with 
the typical physical pee s of jobs. 
These lists of jobs were prepared only as 
suggestions of the types of work in which 
workers with disabilities might be success- 
fully placed. 


The preparation of lists of jobs suitable for 
the employment of workers having unusual 
physical limitations was discontinued in 1943 
because such a list (1) emphasizes a worker's 
limitations, which leads to his being classified 
according to his disability instead of pointing 
up his physical abilities which may be used 
in many jobs; (2) assumes that all individuals 
having a specific disability, such as one hand, 
are incapacitated to the same degree, whereas 
individual differences among such a group 
would vary widely; (3) tends to limit work 
opportunities by identifying workers with a 
specific list of jobs instead of providing in- 
formation which would enable an individual 
worker's physical qualifications to be 
matched with any job for which there may be 
an opening; (4) assumes that jobs having the 
same job title have a similar pattern of physi- 
cal demands whereas these vary with different 
plants. 

The lists of jobs considered suitable for the 
employment of workers having unusual 
physical limitations were succeeded by reports 
based solely on jobs which have been success- 
fully held by such workers. Studies on sup- 
plemental information to these reports have 
been initiated in order to secure more detailed 
facts on steps followed in the ‘“‘selective 
placement”’ process of making an appraisal of 
each worker's physical capacities, selecting 
the job, placing the worker in it, and follow- 
ing up on job success and job satisfaction. 

Bulletins have been prepared consisting of 
a bibliography of references and a list of avail- 








INSTRUMENT LANDING EQUIPMENT REPAIRMAN 
DUTIES: 


Army Spec. Ser. No. 933 


Constructing and Repairing: Constructs, maintains, and repairs antennae array instrument finding equip- 
ment and its power supply equipment. 

Operating: May operate this equipment in absence of operator. 

Other Duties: Must be a graduate of a Radio-Mechanic Technical Training Command School, and have 


completed an additional course in antennae array construction and maintenance. 


edge of automobile mechanics. 


RELATED CIVILIAN 
OCCUPATIONS 





0-61.80 
4-97.930 


5-83.411 
5-83.413 
5-83.415 


5-83.445 
5-83.447 
6-98.220 


TRANSMITTER TESTER 

RADIO-AND-ELECTRICAL 
INSPECTOR 

RADIO REPAIRMAN I 

TROUBLE SHOOTER VI 

PUBLIC-ADDRESS SER VICE- 
MAN 

ELECTRICIAN, RADIO I 

RADIO MECHANIC II 

RADIO-TECHNICIAN 
HELPER 


ADDITIONAL TRAINING 
REQUIRED 


PHYSICAL 
ACTIVITIES 


Should have knowl- 


WORKING 
CONDITIONS 





Brief training to learn methods of 


inspecting, testing, and repairing 
a variety of radios and radio 
equipment. 


fingering 


Great 
inside 
Moderate 


walking, reaching, 


handling, 


hearing 


standing, sitting, 
bending, lifting, 


secing, 


Little 





oily, electric 
shock, dirty 


pushing or pulling, 
depth perception 





0-61.20 
0-61.30 
0-61.32 
0-61.33 
0-61.50 
0-61.60 


0-61.61 
0-61.65 


0-69.47 


RADIO DISPATCHER 
RADIO OPERATOR 

RADIO OPERATOR, FLIGHT 
RADIO OPERATOR II 
FIELD ENGINEER 
AIRPORT-CONTROL OPER- 


ATOR 
DISPATCHER XII 
INSTRUMENT-LANDING- 
TRUCK OPERATOR 
RADIO-OPERATOR 
APPRENTICE 


5-81.010 AUTOMOBILE MECHANIC 


5-81.020 
5-81.030 
5-81.040 


5-81.120 
5-81.210 
5-81.530 
5-81.410 
5-81.610 
5-81.630 
5-81.650 
5-81.910 


5-89.411 


MOTORCYCLE REPAIRMAN 
TRUCK MECHANIC 


TRACTOR MECHANIC 
BRAKEMAN, AUTOMOBILE 
WHEEL-ALINEMENT 
MECHANIC 
AUTOMOBILE-GENERATOR 
REPAIRMAN 


AUTOM OBILE-RADIATOR 
MAN 

AUTOMOBILE MECHANIC, 
MOTOR I 

MOTOR AND CHASSIS 
INSPECTOR 

AUTOMOBILE MECHANIC, 
DIESEL ENGINE 

AUTOMOBILE-REPAIR 
SERVICEMAN 

BATTERYMAN II 


Brief additional training in com- 
mercial broadcasting procedures; 
or, in operating direction-finding 
equipment; or, in authorizing and 
directing commercial airplane 
flights. 


fingering 


handling, talking, 


Great 
inside 
Moderate 





noisy 


secing, hearing 


walking, standing, 


Little 
electric shock 





bending, reaching 





Brief additional training to be- 
come familiar with types of en- 
gines, assemblies, and structural 
parts used in automobiles, trac- 
tors and motorcycles; or training 
in methods of servicing automo- 
biles. 


handling, fingering 


standing, bending, 
reaching, lifting, 


Great 

inside 
Moderate 

oily, odors, 
noisy, dirty 





pushing or pulling, 
secing, hearing, 
depth perception 
Little 
walking, carrying __ burns, bodily 
touching, turning injury, cramped, 
vibration 





Figure 4 
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able moving pictures which illustrate jobs 
held by workers having unusual physical 
limitations. 


Future TRENDs 


The future of Physical Demands Analysis and 
Physical Capacities Appraisal is associated pri- 
marily with the stringencies of the labor 
supply market and the vocational rehabilita- 
tion of disabled war veterans. A scarcity in 
the supply of workers will result in an in- 
creased demand for reserve workers such as 
women, older persons, and persons having 
unusual physical limitations, all of whom are 
best placed when the physical requirements of 
the job and the worker's physical capacities 
are effectively matched. Even if there is no 
critical stringency in the labor market, pro- 
gressive post-war employment policies may 


create a demand for handicapped workers and 
there may be a continuation and expansion of 
the present program. 

Any progress in the employment of physi- 
cally limited persons will be reflected in the 
vocational guidance of potential workers. 
Counselors and teachers may very well take 
advantage of the available occupational in- 
formation and statistical data and use the 
analysis and appraisal techniques. 

The use of the technique for the vocational 
rehabilitation of disabled war veterans has 
already been introduced into the ‘‘selective 
placement’’ program of U. S. Employment 
Service. 

All employers participating in rehabilita- 
tion programs will need to set up their own 
“selective placement’’ program based on 
Physical Demands Analysis and Physical Capaci- 
ties Appraisal. 


vil 


Describing Jobs 


ARLY IN THE program of the Division of 

Occupational Analysis and Manning 
Tables it was evident that comprehensive 
information about jobs was essential for a 
sound approach to employment, personnel, 
counseling, and related activities. One of 
the initial aims of the program, therefore, was 
to describe jobs in such a way that the in- 
formation would have maximum application 
to all phases of these activities. The job 
analysis program begun in 1934 provided 
much information in the form of specific job 
analysis reports, local job specifications, and 
industrial process data from industries in all 
parts of the country. The combination of all 
information collected on a local basis was 
undertaken to develop job descriptions which 
would present a composite, national picture of 
occupations. These descriptions included in- 
formation about the steps of the work per- 
formed, the equipment and materials, the 
relationships to other jobs, lines of promo- 
tion, physical demands, and hazards of the 


occupation in order to provide a broad picture 
of the way in which the job was done, the 
worker who would do the job, and the condi- 
tions under which he would work. 


InpusTRIAL Jos DescriPTIons 


The first attempts to write job descriptions 
were based on studies in the laundry industry 
prepared by research groups in the New York 
State Employment Service during the winter 
of 1934-1935. The Division of Occupational 
Analysis and Manning Tables next prepared 
studies in the cotton textile industry. These 
two studies provided the experience that 
guided the development of job descriptions 
on a wide coverage, initiated in the spring of 
1935." 

Inasmuch as original field data were ob- 
tained on an industrial basis, it was consid- 
ered desirable to present job descriptions on 


1 Stead j and Masincup, The Occupational Research Program 
of the United States Employment Service, (Chicago: Public 
Administration Service, 1941), pp. 45-61. 
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the same basis. The greatest need for this 
information was in those industries which 
had the largest employment and were the 
most wide-spread geographically. The order 
of processing was based on these two factors, 
with due consideration of the extent to which 
the industries offered opportunities for em- 
ployment. In those instances where pressing 
local needs demanded the immediate process- 
ing of descriptions for occupations in indus- 
tries other than those being covered on a 
national basis, job description work was 
undertaken by the Field Research Centers of 
the Division or by the operating State Em- 
ployment Services under the technical guid- 
ance of the Division. 

The two types of industrial job descriptions 
prepared at this time were National Job De- 
scriptions and Local Job Descriptions. The 
National Job Descriptions were based on 
wide-spread coverage of the jobs and were 
intended for nation-wide use. The Local Job 
Descriptions were based on the occupational 
findings in one area, frequently in only one or 
two establishments. They were intended for 
use only in the originating state or in one 
locality within a state. Wherever National 
Job Descriptions existed, it was simpler and 
more efficient to adapt them to the local situa- 
tion by comparing or ‘‘verifying’’ the com- 
posite descriptions with local conditions and 
merely noting exceptions and additional in- 
formation, rather than developing original 
local information. 

In the preparation of National Job Descrip- 
tions all the field-analysis reports that de- 
scribed the same occupation in a given indus- 
try were grouped for evaluation and a com- 
posite description of the occupation was pre- 
pared. Where necessary, supplementary in- 
formation from outside sources was obtained 
to assure as complete information as possible. 
After the job descriptions for an entire indus- 
try were prepared, copies were sent to repre- 
sentative employing establishments, trade 
associations, unions, and qualified experts 
for verification. To insure a more complete 
understanding of the job in its relation to 
others in the industrial process, a narrative 
account of the industrial organization and 
flow of activity was prepared for the industry. 

National Job Descriptions covering fifteen 


significant industrial groups of occupations 
were published from 1935 to 1940. Each 
volume contains a narrative account of the 
industrial organization, a bibliography, sepa- 
rate descriptions for each job in the industry, 
a glossary of terms, and an index. In many 
instances, illustrations have been provided. 
These volumes describe at least 2,000 sepa- 
rate occupations, representing possibly more 
than 50 per cent of the working population. 
Local Job Descriptions, which are still in use, 
were developed for 95 industries during this 
same period. 


PLACEMENT GUIDES 


Increasing use of industrial job descriptions 
by United States Employment Offices, by 
trade schools, counseling, and vocational 
rehabilitation groups, revealed a need for ad- 
ditional specific job information which could 
not be presented in the industrial approach. 
More material was in demand, for example, 
concerning the variations in a particular oc- 
cupation as it was found in different indus- 
tries, in different plants, and even in different 
departments of a single plant. Accordingly, 
State Employment Service research groups and 
field research centers under the technical gui- 
dance of the Division prepared placement aids, 
regardless of industry, under titles such as 
‘Registration and Placement Aids,"’ “‘Place- 
ment Guides,” and ‘Interviewing Aids.” 

Job variations were found to be important 
in a job description because of the following 
conditions which might affect the way in 
which the job was done and the kind of 
worker who would do the job: 


Kind of establishment e¢. g., job or produc- 
tion shop. 

Method of performing the work, ¢. g., hand 
or machine. 

Kind, make, size of machines and equip- 
ment used. 

Work phases performed, e¢. g., lay-out, as- 
sembly, fabrication. 

Products made or services rendered. 

Materials used. 

Accuracy or degree of skill required. 

Method of work direction, ¢. g., blueprint, 
verbal instruction. 

Degree of responsibility. 

Work specializations. 
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Supervision and training of other workers. 

Working conditions and hazards. 

Training, education, and legal require- 
ments. 


This experience provided a basis for the 
next step in the national program of develop- 
ing job descriptions. 


CurRENTLY AcTIVE OccupaTIONs SERIES 


The need for the ‘“‘variable’’ type of in- 
formation led to the development of national 
descriptive material for single occupations 
regardless of the industry in which they oc- 
curred, rather than for the occupation as it 
occurred in a particular industry. Following 
experimental work in the summer of 1940, 
the Division published “Currently Active 
Occupations Series,’’ temporary releases on 
occupations vital in the defense emergency. 
These publications incorporated parts of the 
composite approach to job descriptions and 
some of the findings on job variables. They 
included information to aid in the classifica- 
tion of workers according to the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles, the selection of workers 
with related experience, and the selection of 
trainees. Such data were intended to promote 
consideration for critical defense jobs of tech- 
nologically displaced workers, inexperienced 
and handicapped individuals, and workers 
from less essential activities. 


DescriPTIONs OF OccUPATIONS 


The ‘Currently Active Occupations Series” 
was continued for more than a year to meet 
the pressing need for occupational informa- 
tion on critical jobs. In the autumn of 1941, 
however, this approach was. changed in favor 
of job descriptions of more permanent value. 
Plans for preparing these job descriptions were 
based upon the full span of experience in this 
field, from the original development of indus- 
trial materials in 1935 through the gradual 
change to specific occupational descriptions 
to meet local needs or national emergencies. 

A National Job Description as it has been 
developed since 1941 is a composite picture 
of a selected occupation as it is performed in 
the various industries and in the several types 
and sizes of establishments in which it may 
occur. This approach to job description 
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eliminates: (1) the need to repeat descrip- 
tions for the same occupation in different 
industries and (2) the need to make extensive 
local adaptations of the information devel- 
oped on a nation-wide basis. The National 
Job Descriptions now prepared illustrate the 
type of information which can be produced 
for nation-wide use by a headquarters research 
group. 

Job analysis reports covering the occupa- 
tion as it occurs in various industries continue 
to be the primary source of job data, since the 
reports are the record of actual observations 
of workers performing the job. These re- 
ports are studied carefully in order to estab- 
lish the scope of the job and determine its 
major elements. Data thus discovered may 
be sufficient, but frequently the writer has to 
use the information as a guide for further 
research into other sources, such as trade 
journals, machinery and equipment catalogs, 
textbooks, and vocational training course 
outlines. 

A complete job description contains a job 
summary, a statement of the job variations, 
an outline of significant duties and require- 
ments, a detailed description of the work per- 
formed and the equipment used and, in addi- 
tion, a statement of the usual physical de- 
mands and working conditions associated 
with the job. These details give the picture 
of the occupation, covering points which may 
be significant either for placing a worker in 
the job or for learning what an employer re- 
quires in a worker. 

In addition to the job information, a good 
job description contains suggestions as to 
sources of workers with related experience, 
an outline of the elements of the job impor- 
tant to training new workers, and a statement 
of points to consider in selecting trainees. 
These details are helpful in guiding a worker 
to the job and, added to the job information, 
provide in the completed job description 
necessary data for determining to what extent 
the job can be performed by a specific indi- 
vidual. 

Each section of the Job Descriptions, now 
prepared by the Division of Occupational 
Analysis and Manning Tables, has a specific 
use and is developed according to definite 
principles of content, aprpoach, and presenta- 
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tion. The Job Descriptions are intended for 
use in many situations where speed of refer- 
ence is important, and the order in which the 
parts of the information are given is based on 
such use. Below is a description of each 
section of the Job Description in the order in 
which it appears in the published material. 
The heading of the description is given in 
terms of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles? in 
order to identify the occupation with that 
standard reference work and to make the de- 
scription most useful in offices of the War 
Manpower Commission, which use the Dic- 
tionary in Classifying jobs and job seekers. 


Jos SumMMarRy 


Immediately below the heading of the Job 
Description is placed the Job Summary. This 
is a brief, concise statement of what is done 
on the job, how and why it is done, what ma- 
terials are used, and what products are made. 
It gives a quick understanding of the job and 
orients the user of the material, without con- 
fusing him with details. 

The Job Summary should be a single, com- 
pact sentence. ‘‘What is done, how, with 
what, and for what purpose’’ is a logical 
order of presentation. 

The heading of the Job Description for 
TOOL DESIGNER and the Job Summary illus- 
trate the introduction to a Job Description: 
JOB DESCRIPTION for 


TOOL DESIGNER 
0-48.41 


JOB SUMMARY 
Plans, develops, and sketches or makes detailed scale 
drawings of working designs for the manufacture of 
tools, jigs, and fixtures to be used with machine tools 
in shaping metal articles or parts. 


EMPLOYMENT VARIABLES 


Occupations of the same fundamental char- 
acter and called by the same title vary widely 
from one industry to another, from plant to 
plant within an industry, and from one depart- 
ment to another within a plant. Even geo- 
gtaphic location may affect the way in which 
a job is done and its physical, legal, or tradi- 
tional conditions. 

These variations in an occupation have real 
bearing on vocational guidance, particularly 

2 Dictionary of Occupational Titles, Parts I and II, 1939. 


Supplement to the Dictionary of qo Titles, 1944. 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
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on placement. Knowing the different pos- | 
sible variations in the job aids materially in 
determining the way in which a worker will 
fit the job. 

To present the data in the briefest possible 
form, the Employment Variables section of the | 
Job Description has been devised. The method 
of presentation is simple: a heading for 
each of the fields in which variations may oc- 
cur and a listing of alternatives. Where 
numerous alternatives exist, the most impor- 
tant are given and the word ‘“‘others’’ indi- | 
cates that the list is incomplete. The areas of 
variation differ from job to job—in one job | 
they may be type of shop, make of lathe, size 
of machine, operations performed, tolerances, 
and type of training; in another, type of 
ship, material worked on, job classification as 
to level of skill, and performance of related | 
tasks. 

The Employment Variables section lists } 
only those variables which materially affect | 
the job performance and the qualifications of | 
a worker. Determining this significance of | 
job variations depends considerably upon 
knowledge of the occupation and upon an 
evaluation of each variable against all 
others. 

An example of an Employment Variables sec- 
tion from the Job Description for ARMA- 
TURE WINDER follows: 


EMPLOYMENT VARIABLES 


The oe factors should be considered in taking 
applications and employer orders. 
Kind of Armatures Wound 





; 


Generator: 
A.C. D.C. 
Motor: 
re 
single phase polyphase 
B.C. 
series shunt I 
compound 
Universal ; 
Size of Armatures Wound 
Generator: Motor: 
Specify in kilowatts Specify according to 
horsepower 
Type of Coil Inserted 
Diamond Involute 
Concentric Shuttle | 
Other (specify) 


Method of Determining Winding Specifications 
Blueprints ee records 
Diagrams Verbal instructions 

Other (specify) 
The stripping record contains winding specifica- 
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tions that are determined and recorded during the re- 

moval of the original winding from the armature. 
Experience in Dismantling and Rewinding Used Arma- 
tures 


SIGNIFICANT Jos Factors 


The Job Description has so far provided a 
quick summary of the occupation and an out- 
line of the areas of variation in its perform- 
ance. The next section, Significant Job Fac- 
tors, provides a concise summary of the basic 
skills and knowledges essential to perform- 
ance of the job. These factors give a picture 
of the ‘*job constants."’ A worker who is to 
be classified as experienced in the occupation 
should fulfill all of the significant job factors, 
and a job which is to be considered as falling 
under the occupational title on the Job De- 
scription should require all of the significant 
job factors. 

These factors are referred to again in the Job 
Description, since they form the basis for the 
determination of job relationships and train- 
ing needed. This use of the Significant Job 
Factors in preparing those parts of the Job 
Description indicates immediately how they 
may be used generally. Knowing the ‘‘con- 
stants’’ of the occupation provides the basis 
for setting up training courses and for singling 
out those functions which make jobs related 
to each other and, hence, make workers with 
a particular training and experience also par- 
tially prepared for employment in other occu- 
pational fields. 

The example of Significant Job Factors given 
below is taken from the Job Description for 
FOUR-COLUMN-HYDRAULIC-PRESS OP- 
ERATOR: 


SIGNIFICANT JOB FACTORS 
The following skills and fields of knowledge are basic 
in this occupation and are usually taught in the training 
of new workers. 
1. Ability to bend and shape steel plates and structural 
shapes on a four-column hydraulic press. 
2. Familiarity with the principles of hydraulic-press 
construction and operation. 
3. Familiarity with hot- and cold-bending characteris- 
tics of heavy steel plates and shapes. 
Experience in selecting and installing dies. 
Experience in using blocks and shims to regulate 
degree of bends. 
Ability to work from blueprints, templates, or lay- 
out lines. 
7. Ability to follow lay-out markings. 


- Fe 


Oruer Sources or WoRKERS 


Breaking a job down into its basic per- 
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formance requirements reveals that many of 
these requirements appear in other jobs. In- 
formation in the Section, Orher Sources of 
Workers, includes a listing of the most closely 
related jobs in terms of the significant job 
factors previously determined. Consideration 
of such sources of workers is valuable in all 
phases of vocational guidance, but applies 
particularly in the present need for the rapid 
upgrading, transferring, and training of 
workers to perform skilled work. 

A study of the methods of promoting, trans- 
ferring, and training for the job in question 
reveals job relationships. In the Division, 
job analysis reports, Job Families, and the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles provide specific 
sources of information on job relationships 
and the listing of Other Sources of Workers is 
readily derived from these materials. The 
following example of Orher Sources of Workers 
is from the Job Description for FOUR-COL- 
UMN-HYDRAULIC-PRESS OPERATOR: 


OTHER SOURCES OF WORKERS 


When no fully qualified workers are available, the 
following occupations present sources from which 
workers may be drawn. These have been selected on 
the basis of similar job characteristics and are presented 
in the order of decreasing similarity of skills and ma- 
terials involved. However, in each instance the quali- 
fications of the individual worker must be taken into 
consideration. The numbers following each — 
tion indicate the Significant Job Factors that are usually 
found in the related occupations, as well as those chat 
are usually lacking and in which the worker would 
have to be trained. 


Present Absent 

6-88.740 JOGGLE-PRESS 

OPERATOR 2,3,4,5,6,7 1 
4-86.140 SECTIONAL-HY- 

DRAULIC- 

PRESS 

OPERATOR 2,3,4,6,7 1,5 
6-88.742 FLANGING-PRESS 

OPERATOR 2,3,4,6,7 1,5 
6-86.120 FORGING-PRESS 

OPERATOR 2,3,4,7 1,5,6 
4-86.150 DISHING-MACHINE 

OPERATOR 2,3,4,7 1,5,6 
4-86.120 HAMMERSMITH _ 3,4,6,7 1,2,5 
4-86.110 DROP-HAMMER 

OPERATOR II _3,4,6,7 1,2,5 
4-86.010 BLACKSMITH II 3,4,6,7 1,2,5 
6-88.612 STRAIGHTENING- 

PRESS 

OPERATOR 2,3 1,4,5,6,7 
6-88.716 SECTIONAL-HY- 

DRAULIC-PRESS 

LEVERMAN 2 1,3,4,5,6,7 
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Work PERFORMED 


The Job Summary and Significant Job Factors 
in the Job Description provide a highlighted 
picture of the occupation. However, in many 
phases of vocational guidance a complete pic- 
ture of the occupation—its performance 
step by step—is necessary. This is provided 
in the Work Performed section of the Job De- 
scription. It enables the reader to visualize 
the job, to see what the worker does in start- 
ing his job, carrying out each duty, and finish- 
ing with a product which can be called his 
output. 

Such a job picture should be presented in 
narrative form. Yet here again it is easier to 
use the information if certain statements are 
highlighted and if each separate function of 
the job is given asa whole. Flag statements 
at the beginning of each paragraph of a Job 
Description label and differentiate the major 
elements. Together these flag statements 
present a complete jobsummary. The number 
of major elements into which the job is 
broken down depends upon the total number 
of tasks to be performed and the degree of 
breakdown essential to clarity. 

The section on Work Performed may occa- 
sionally be prefaced with an explanatory 
statement, containing such information as the 
relative position of the job in an industrial 
process, differences between this job and simi- 
lar jobs, the type or source of material handled 
by the worker, and other pertinent facts. 
Technical terms used in the work performed 
which may not be commonly understood are 
italicized, to indicate that a description is 
given in another section. The following ex- 
ample of Work Performed is taken from the Job 
Description for SHEET-METAL WORKER 
II: 


WORK PERFORMED 

1. Plans and lays out work: Studies blueprints and 
sketches of the article to be made and checks speci- 
fied dimensions against actual dimensions at the 
point of installation; selects material according to 
specifications and lays out required figures or pat- 
terns from blueprints, sketches, or temp/ates; makes 
measurements with rule, square, and dividers; uses 
marking instruments such as scriber, or chalk to 
mark lines on material; locates reference points or 
centers for holes by indenting metal with center 
punch. 

2. Fabricates parts: Cuts sheet metal along scribed 
outlines, using hand or power-driven cutting tools 
such as power squaring fm rotary shear, acetylene 
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cutting torch, slitting shear, or power hacksaw; bends | 
sheet metal along marked outlines to specific 
angles on a bending brake; uses beading machine to 
raise a bead on or near the edge of the metal to re- 
duce its flexibility; uses seaming machine to make 
open lock seams; pounds red-hot sections of sheet 
metal with wooden mallet on cast-iron molds of 
specified size and curvature to form concave or con- 
vex surfaces; smooths out irregularities with 
bumping hammer; may curve sheet metal to specifica- 
tions by using a roll-forming machine; may heat parts 
with a blow torch before bending or forming; drills 
holes for bolts, rivets, and screws with punch press 
or portable hand drill. 

3. Assembles units: Fastens sections of sheet-metal 
assemblies together by bolting, cementing, nailing, 
screwing, soldering, welding, or riveting parts ac- 
cording to specifications; closes lock seams by ham- 
mering them together. 


EQuIPpMENT AND DeriNITIONS 


Placement and training officers and voca- 
tional counselors frequently require informa- 
tion about the machines, equipment, and ma- 
terials used in an occupation. This informa- | 
tion is especially significant in the placement 
and training of women, the physically handi- 
capped, and youth. Legal regulations re- 
stricting employment of these groups are 
often based on the kind of machines and ma- 
terials used. In addition, this information 
provides a clearer understanding of exactly 
what may be involved in the use of the ma- 
chines, materials, or tools of the job. 

escriptions of machines and equipment in 
the Job Descriptions cover details which are 
significant as far as the worker's use of them 
is concerned. These non-technical definitions 
are presented so as to define simply the pur- 
pose or function of the mechanism, its physi-' 
cal appearance, and its operation. Following 
is an illustration of the type of information 
furnished: 


EQUIPMENT AND DEFINITIONS 


The usual equipment for this occupation includes 
metal-working machines such as roll-forming machine, | 
seaming machine, — squaring shear, rotary shear, [ 
slitting shear, bending brake, and punch press; hand 
tools such as snips, hammer, chisels, file, mallets, port: 
able hand drill, portable buffing wheel, and portable 
grinder; precision measuring devices such as rule, 
square and dividers, marking devices such as scriber and 
center punch. 

Beading Machine: A bench-type hand-operated ma 
chine used to press a raised bead at or near the edge of | 
the metal to reduce its flexibility. The machine presses / 
the metal to shape between two rotating circular dies. 

Bending Brake: A metal-bending machine used t 
bend sheet metal or light plate stock at angles. The 
machine has two straight-edged blades, one stationary 
and mounted flat to support the work, and the other 
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» bends | hinged parallel to the first in such a way that when yjdual’s education ini Seas 
specified moved it bends the overhanging edge of the plate or Don — and a eeeaee, 
chine to sheet against the edge of the stationary blade. Sheet- #9¢ ¢ven casual hobbies or interests may have 
al to re- — nay be - or power operated. a bearing on the likelihood of successful train- 
Oo make umping Hammer: A reciprocating motor-driven ; : : 

of sheet hammer used to smooth roughly shaped curved metal on | for and performance vas the job. y 

olds of B parts. In the Job Description, Trainee-Selection Fac- 


or con- Center Punch: A pointed, pencil-like tool used for sors include: (1) reference to the classifica- 


' making small indentations in metal to locate points or : : . a 
swith pore a Sofie P tion of the trainee according to the Dictionary 
pecifica- ar ¥ : any . . 

at parts Dividers: A measuring or ——s instrument con- of Occupational Titles (Part IV, Entry-Occupa- 
x; drills sisting of two legs that are pointed at one end and  tignal Classification), (2) statements of voca- 


ach press joined by a hinge or pinattheorher. It is used to mark 


off measured distances in lay-out work. tional and general educational courses which 


would provide some background of knowl- 


t-metal 
— TRAINING BRIEF edge or ability for the occupation, (3) sug- 
by ham- Information on job training is particularly 8°S10MS as Co types of work experience which 


would be useful to the prospective trainee, 
and (4) hobbies or interests frequently lead- 
ing either to an indication of interest in the 
direction of the selected occupation or an 
indication of potential ability to perform the 


important in the guidance of inexperienced 

workers and in setting up training programs. 

The Training Brief section of the Job De- 

voca-| scription includes a statement of the usual 

orma-| methods of preparing workers for the occupa- ; 
id ma-| tion, either through pre-employment or on- °°CUP4t#ON. 

orma-} the-job training. The basic operations and The Dictionary of Occupational Titles, Part IV, 

ement} knowledges required on the job which lend provides a ready source of information useful 

uandi-| themselves to training and without which the ‘1 preparing trainee-selection data. Occupa- 

ns fe-| job cannot be performed, are given to indi- tional fields are treated in Part IV, but the 


Ss ate) cate how a new worker might be trained. data can easily be refined to pertain to a given 

d ma- The Training Brief given below is takenfrom Occupation, particularly after the Job De- 

ation} the Job Description for TILTING-FURNACE scription has been thoroughly developed. 

xactly} OPERATOR: An example of Trainee-Selection Factors has 

¢ ma- , been taken from the Job Description for 
ge sce dbercryrd PLUMBER, AIRCRAFT: 


: Introduction into this occupation is usually through 

ent in on-the-job training. Foundry practice graduates from = 

-h are recognized trade schools may be tested by establishment TRAINEE-SELECTION FACTORS ; 
Trainees should be selected from among those classi- 





supervisors to determine the applicants’ qualifications. 


them Those who are considered capable of performing the fied in the entry-classification: 
1tions tasks of this occupation are assigned such tasks. 4-X6, Crafts 
© pur- Inexperienced applicants are hired as trainees or as _ The following factors should be considered in select- 
Pee helpers for the specific job of TILTING-FURNACE ing trainees from the applicants found in that classifica- 
physi} OPERATOR. Such helpers learn the various trade tion: : 
ywing phases mainly by virtue of their own initiative and 1. Education. Special consideration should be given 
ation abilities. The time involved in producing skilled to persons with high school, vocational school, or 
workers varies according to the individual trainee and trade school education who have completed courses 
the adequacy of the training program. in one or more of the following subjects: 
Training for this occupation should include: Mechanical Drawing, for ability to read blue- 
Charging, operating, and maintaining a tilting fur- prints, detailed work sketches, and plans, and 
ocludes | nace. to acquire accuracy in performing detailed and 
aching, | Knowledge of proper pouring temperature of molten precise work operations. 
y shear, [ metals as delstinal by pyrometer or visual inspec- Manual Training, for experience in the use of 
; hand tion. hand tools. 
S, port: Knowledge of melting characteristics of various Sheet-Metal Work, for experience in handling and 
ortable metals and alloys. working with metals and in using metal- 
is rule, | Familiarity with foundry processes. working tools and machinery. 
ber and Plumbing Shop Practice, for general pipe fitting 
T S F and plumbing techniques and skills, and for ex- 
ted ot RAINEE-OELECTION J’ ACTORS rience in the use of standard plumbing tools. 
edge oi : . : — ; 2. Work Experience. Preference may be given to ap- 
ob The guidance of inexperienced workers and plicants ake have had full-time, part-time, or 
r dies. of experienced workers who must cnange vacation experience working in such industrial 
used ©} their vocation demands the evaluation of the Processes as: ; 
The : dividual ibl ines io the ich Aircraft Manufacturing. 
tionyy =“OGivicual as a possibic traince im the jo Automobile Manufacturing and Repair. 


e other 





selected. Information concerning the indi- 


Construction. 
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Locomotive or Railroad Car Manufacturing. 
Metal Furniture Manufacturing. 
Plumbing. 
Ship and Boat Building and Repair. 
3. Hobbies. Pursuit of such hobbies as the following 


may indicate the acquisition of related skills: 
Automobile Repairing. 
Home Workshop (metal). 
Model Building (locomotive, airplane, ship). 
Plumbing. 
Radio Repairing. 


PuysicaL DEMANDS 


Physical demands made upon the worker in 
the performance of jobs play a large part in 
the effective guidance of some persons. While 
the vocational counselor may be aware of the 
physical limitations of the individual, he 
should know also the physical demands of 
jobs in order to evaluate the physical limita- 
tion. Even general information on physical 
activities such as walking, climbing, stand- 
ing, lifting, hearing, and seeing, and the ex- 
tent to which they are required on jobs, al- 
lows for an initial consideration of the work- 
er’s vocational possibilities. 

In the Division special reports made 
through job observation provide information 
on physical demands for a Job Description. 
The Job Description outlines the usual de- 
mands associated with the job. The job may 
be done in other ways or special provisions 
may be made to eliminate certain demands, 
but with the knowledge of the usual require- 
ments, the counselor can investigate possible 
variations and measures for improvement. 

The Physical Demands section includes: (1) 
the main physical activities in single, high- 
lighting words, (2) the degree of requirement 
of the activity (great, moderate, or little), and 
(3) the way in which the activity is required, 
as a preparation for discovering either a 
variation or the possible elimination of the 
requirement. 

The Physical Demands for LOFTSMAN as 
given in the Job Description appear below: 
PHYSICAL DEMANDS 


Consideration of the following physical activities 
that are usually required for satisfactory job perform- 


OCCUPATIONS 


ance will aid in the placement and utilization of appli- 
cants who possess some physical limitations. 


Walking: Moderate: around mold loft floor, wood- 
working machines, and supply room. 

Standing: Moderate: to operate woodworking ma- 
chines. 

Sitting: Little. 

Bending: Great: to lay out and construct molds on 
floor. 

Reaching: Moderate: to make full-scale lay-outs and 
operate woodworking machines. 

Lifting: Maleate: to move molds. 

Pushing or 

Pulling: Little. 

Handling: Moderate: to grasp hand tools and mold 
materials. 

Fingering: Little. 

Talking:  Liétth. 

Seeing: Moderate: to read blueprints, use measur- | 
ing devices, and discern fine lines marked 
on floor. 

Hearing: Little. 

Carrying: Moderate: to carry molds and mold ma- 


terials during fabricating and assembly 
Operations. 


Work1nG ConpDliITIONS 


Information on the working conditions 
under which a job is performed is frequently 
important both to the prospective worker 
and his counselor. Although it is often diffi- 
cult to generalize on working conditions, be- 
cause of the wide differences in plants and 
jobs, indications of the most common situa- 
tions are helpful. 

Working Conditions data as given in the Job 
Descriptions published by the Division of 
Occupational Analysis and Manning Tables 





are obtained with the physical demands in- 
formation and reflect a picture of the findings | 
of field analysts in observing the occupation | 
in its performance all over the country. } 

A sample of the Working Conditions for an 
occupation in which they are important fac- 
tors has been taken from the Job Description 
for TILTING-FURNACE OPERATOR: 


WORKING CONDITIONS 


Inside: In foundry furnace shop } 

Hot: From intense heat of furnace or metal during 
heating and pouring operations 

Dusty: From limestone and similar flux materials 

Odors: From melting metals 

Burns: From spattering molten metal or hot furnace 

Dirty: From handling scrap metal or ingots 
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Developing and Using Measures of Skill 


HE Division has developed and standard- 
Tina a number of proficiency tests for 
measuring the occupational knowledge and 
skills of workers. These measures are useful in 
counseling for occupational adjustment, in 
facilitating the maximum utilization of a 
worker's skills, in classifying workers ac- 
curately, and in placing a worker in a job. 

The development of techniques for the 
measurement of occupational proficiency be- 
gan in 1935 when Oral Trade Questions were 
collected and verified, and Performance Trade 
Tests were standardized for Typists and 
Stenographers. To date, sets of Oral Trade 
Questions have been installed in 1,204 local 
offices of the United States Employment 
Service. The Performance Trade Tests have 
been installed in 410 offices. During the past 
years there have been a number of changes in 
research procedures and some additions of 
different types of trade tests. The most sig- 
nificant changes in the development of Oral 
Trade Questions have been the reduction of 
developmental steps from six to two, and in 
the shift from a nation-wide verification to a 
local verification to meet specific needs of 
labor market areas within a comparatively 
short time. Notable additions include the 
introduction of pictures and the development 
of trade tests for comprehensively evaluating 
a worker's knowledge of all duties of a job. 


Kinps or TEsts 


The following types of Trade Tests have 
been developed : 

Oral Trade Questions—Developed for a 
specific occupation, these consist of sets of 
from twelve to twenty questions which are 
administered orally as an integral part of a 
registration or referral interview. This type 
of test has been developed for 230 skilled 
occupations. A few sample trade questions 
for the occupation of Airplane-Engine Me- 
chanic follow: 


1. What is the firing order on a Double- 


Row Cyclone, 14 Cylinder, Pratt and 
Whitney Engine? 

2. What color C.A.A. identification band 
is used on a fuel line? 

3. What should be the reading in pounds 
per square inch, on the automatic pilot 
pressure gauge after the engine has been 
started? 


Picture Trade Questions.—These are sets of 
questions for a specific occupation, similar to 
the sets of Oral Trade Questions, but with the 
addition of photographs or graphic illustra- 
tions showing a worker operating a machine, 
using tools, or repairing equipment, or any 
materials, techniques, etc., which are perti- 
nent to the job. During this type of test, the 
pictures are shown to the worker while the 
interviewer asks the questions. Five tests of 
this type have thus far been developed. 

Blueprint Reading Trade Quyestions.—These 
are similar to the Picture Trade Questions in 
format and are used whenever the worker is 
required to read blueprints as part of his job. 
Tests of this type have been developed for 
three occupations. 

The Oral Trade Questions, Picture Trade 
Questions, and Blueprint Reading Trade 
Questions are administered orally and in- 
formally as an integral part of an interview 
without reference to a test. These techniques 
for measuring occupational proficiency have 
many practical advantages in counseling and 
placement because they are especially adapted 
for use in an interview. Following are the 
most important advantages: (1) An inter- 
viewer need not have a knowledge of the 
trade in order to use them; (2) they are easy 
to score; (3) they require only a short time 
for administration (from four to eight min- 
utes); (4) the scoring method yields a value 
which is independent of subjective estimates; 
(5) they do not require the use of tools or 
equipment; (6) they are bound in volumes 
convenient to handle; and (7) the trade ques- 
tions increase the interviewer's trade knowl- 


edge. 
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Performance Trade Tests.—In these tests the 
applicant performs the actual duties of the 
job. Work-sample exercises on typing and 
taking dictation, using shorthand characters 
and transcribing them, constitute the tests of 
this type. These exercises are administered 
formally according to the standardized pro- 
cedures used in their development. 

Proficiency Utilization Tests.—These consist 
of sets of from fifty to seventy-five trade test 
items which have been selected on the basis 
of weighted applicability to all job duties of 
am occupation. Written or oral questions, 
pictures, blueprints, and performance tasks 
may be used. This type of test is still in the 
experimental stages, with two studies having 
been completed. 

They are called ‘‘Proficiency Utilization 
Tests’’ because they furnish not only a general 
measurement of the extent of knowledge and 
allied skills, but also a detailed diagnosis of a 
worker's qualifications for the particular job 
duties in which he is most capable or in which 
he is partially qualified and needs supple- 
mental training, thus facilitating his maxi- 
mum utilization ona job. A measurement of 
this kind is especially significant for those 
occupations which have been re-engineered 
during the war-time speed-up in production 
methods. For example, at one time there may 
have been on a job only a machine operator 
who was an all-round journeyman, doing 
both the set-up and operation of the machine; 
today there may be an operator who only 
tends the machine, plus a job setter who 
makes the set-up for a number of operators; 
and in addition, in some establishments, the 
all-round journeyman may still exist. The 
Proficiency Utilization Tests are used pri- 
marily in vocational counseling, in the allo- 
cation of workers to jobs at the skill level for 
which they are best qualified, and in identify- 
ing specific job tasks in which the worker 
needs supplemental training. 

Functional Proficiency Tests.—These measure 
knowledge or skill factors found in many 
different occupations. A written test for 
spelling proficiency or a set of Picture Trade 
Questions on the #bility to read micrometers 
are examples. Five tests of this type have 
been developed. 


Usrs or Trape TEsts 


Of the many uses which have been made of 


proficiency measuring tests the following are 
most pertinent: 


1. To Bring Out Information on the Work- 
er's Past Experience.—Asking Trade Ques- 
tions during a counseling interview may in- 
duce a reticent applicant to talk about his 
work experience. Answers to questions 
also may reveal important work experience 
when an applicant underestimates his 
qualifications. 

2. To Substantiate a Worker's Claim to 
Having Had Certain Work Experience.—The 
results from administering Trade Questions 
provide additional information for the 
interviewer and convince the employer that 
the physically handicapped person or a 
worker of a minority race has trade knowl- 
edge comparable to + “¥ workers in the 
particular occupation for which a place- 
ment is being made. In addition, the Trade 
Questions may also verify the trade know]- 
edge of a physically handicapped person 
for an occupation wherein he was employed 
before becoming physically handicapped. 

3. To Clarify Any Doubt an Interviewer or 
Counselor May Have with Regard to a Worker's 
Qualifications.—Interviews in which this 
may be a factor include: when young appli- 
cants claim a considerable amount of work 
experience; when an a claims ex- 
perience during a follow-up interview 
which does not appear on the record from 
previous interviews; when an applicant is 
vague about the names of places where he 
has worked; and when the applicant claims 
to be an expert but the pon: his wages 
indicates lower wages than experts usually 
receive. 

Additional situations, in which Typing 
and Dictation tests are especially pertinent, 
include: when an applicant is a recent 
graduate and lacks work experience, or 
when she may have been employed on a job 
which did not fully use her typing or dicta- 
tion skills. Since typing and dictation 
skills depreciate from lack of use, it is im- 
portant to know the degree of her efficiency 
when the worker goes on a job. 

4. To Verify a Worker's Trade Knowledge 
Before Referring Him to a Job in Another Loca- 
tion.—To transfer an unqualified worker to 
a critical job is costly both in time and 
money. A rough estimate of a worker's 
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qualifications is not sufficient when a 
specific job has to be done. 

5. To Facilitate the Handling of Mass 
Interviewing of Job Applicants —When thou- 
sands of applicants apply for jobs at large 
construction projects which are widely ad- 
vertised, mass interviewing results. A di- 
rector of a State Employment Service 
wherein the interviewers had to handle 
more than 10,000 applicants within a lim- 
ited time, pointed out the usefulness of 
Trade Questions when he said, ‘Frankly, 
we could never have met our labor demands 
on schedule if it had not been for those 
Construction Trade Questions.”’ 

6. To Measure the Extent of Improvement 
Resulting from Supplementary Training or 
Work Experience.—Performance Trade Tests 
are used extensively for this purpose. Re- 
tests with poser es ew alternate forms of 
Typing and Dictation exercises may be 
used when an applicant, who received a low 
score originally, has attempted to improve 
by going to school or practicing at home. 
Concerted application in practicing ma 
improve a worker's skills so that she will 
qualify to meet job requirements and thus 
beemployable. Ifa person fails to improve 
after concerted practice or re-training, it 
may be concluded that her ability in such 
work is limited and she should be advised 
to direct her efforts toward another field. 

Proficiency Utilization Tests are also 
used in considering candidates for up- 
grading. 

7. To Facilitate the Most Effective Utiliza- 
tion of a Worker's Abilities—Measurements 
which provide diagnostic results such as are 
obtainable from the Performance Trade 
Tests, the Functional Proficiency Tests, and 
the Proficiency Utilization Tests may be 
used to match effectively a worker's knowl- 
edge and skills with designated specifica- 
tions of a job. The Typing exercises, for 
example, are scored separately for speed and 
for accuracy, thus enabling the selection of 
a person qualified to be a receptionist, who 
occasionally types cards, as well as the 
selection for a job where continual typing 
is demanded on a metered production basis. 
The dictation exercise results may also be 
applied specifically since they are scored 
for accuracy for any of three speeds. The 
Spelling Test is useful not only when plac- 
ing stenographers, but also when placing 
typists, since successfully employed typists 
who work from dictaphone or similar 


recordings have tended to score above the 
average oe typists who did not work with 
such equipment. Typists working solely 
from corrected copy have less occasion to 
need spelling ability. Proficiency Utiliza- 
tion Tests enable the utilization of a work- 
er’s abilities at the proper skill or grade 
level since they are standardized for the 
duties of a specific job in a specific plant. 
Even if an applicant is truthful, it 1s dif- 
ficult for an interviewer to discover the job 
elements in which the prospective employee 
is proficient. For example, in one estab- 
lishment, a spray painter who represented 
himself as a “‘first-class man,’’ was hired at 
first-class rates, and sent to the paint shop. 

There, his first move was to jam the 
spray gun by connecting the paint hose to 
ae air tube. In his last job, it had not 
been necessary for a first-class painter to do 
anything but manipulate the gun. How- 
ever, he was far from a first-class painter in 
an establishment where a worker with a 
first-class designation has to adjust spray 
pressures, connect the equipment, and be 
responsible for its cleanliness and efficient 
operation. The Proficiency Utilization 
Tis reveal an —: limitations be- 
fore he is assigned to a job classification 
which it would later be embarrassing to 
change. 

8. To Prescribe a Proper Course of Train- 
ing.—A Proficiency Utilization Test points 
out at once where an applicant or worker 
may require training. For example, a 
worker ee in using hand tools on 
a boatbuilding assembly line may lack a 
working knowledge of blueprint reading, 
fairing, or the shaping of boat framing. if 
this worker's deficiency is known, training 
may be arranged to bring his qualifications 
up to the requirements of the job. 


DEVELOPMENTAL History 


Since trade test development was initiated 
in March, 1935, there have been two major 
changes in developmental procedures for sets 
of trade questions. The first was in 1940 
when the stages of the standardization proc- 
ess were reduced from six to five, and the sec- 
ond was in 1943 when they were further re- 
duced to two stages. The six stages of the 
original procedure were: (1) collection of 
questions in connection with job analyses 
made by analysts in various parts of the coun- 
try, (2) review in the Washington Office for 
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compliance with standards for good test 
items, after which they were compiled ac- 
cording to job title, (3) preliminary verifica- 
tion on expert workers in each field center, 
(4) review in the Washington Office of the 
results of this preliminary verification to de- 
termine the degree to which the trade infor- 
mation in the questions was held in common 
by experts in various parts of the country, (5) 
regular verification in each field center on ex- 
pert workers, beginners or helpers, in the 
same occupation, and workers in closely re- 
lated occupations, and (6) analysis in the 
Washington office of the results to determine 
the answers to be used for the questions, to 
identify the questions which most effectively 
differentiated experts from the other two 
populations, to select a set of from 12 to 20 
questions for use, and to establish norms for 
workers who were ‘‘well informed,’’ who 
had ‘‘some information,’’ and who had 
“little information.’’ Questions were se- 
lected on the basis of critical ratios of differ- 
ences between percentages of workers in the 
expert and non-expert population who an- 
swered the questions correctly. In 1940 the 
procedures were changed to eliminate one 
stage. The collection of questions and the 
preliminary verification were made in only 
one field center, and the preliminary verifica- 
tion was changed to include a population of 
workers in closely related occupations as well 
as a population of beginners or helpers when- 
ever such workers were discretely identifi- 
able. The nation-wide preliminary verifica- 
tion (step 3) was discontinued because differ- 
ences in answers from expert workers in 
various geographical locations were negli- 
gible. 

In 1943 Trade Questions were developed for 
use in a specific labor market area and the 
number of stages was reduced from five to 
two. Instead of collecting, verifying, re- 
viewing, and re-verifying, questions are now 
carried through an evolutionary formulation 
and verification by interviewing populations 
of from fifteen to twenty-five expert workers, 
and from ten to fifteen workers in closely re- 
lated occupations, or workers who are be- 
ginners. Making a comprehensive occupa- 
tional survey which includes the identifica- 
tion of knowledge and skill factors on job 
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duties, the formulation of trade questions co- 
operatively by discussion between expert 
workers and Trade Test Analysts, and the 
verification of trade questions is a cumulative, 
evolutionary process, as the analyst inter- 
views one expert worker after another. After 
workers are interviewed in each population, 
a brief statistical analysis is made to deter- 
mine the norms to be used and the set of 
questions is made immediately available to 
the local Employment Service offices. When 
the Trade Questions are needed for the same 
occupation in another area, a short verifica- 
tion with the usual statistical analysis is 
made. All trade questions must conform to 
the following quality standards: (1) careful 
formulation from discussion with expert em- 
ployed workers, in shop language, (2) perti- 
nent to significant job duties, (3) specific, not 


ambiguous, (4) short answers, and (5) una- | 


nimity on a few answers. 

When the Trade Question program began, 
primary emphasis was on statistical discrimi- 
nation between experts and non-experts. Ex- 
perience proved, however, that their applica- 
tion was limited by the factor of worker and 
interviewer acceptance which is just as im- 
portant as discrimination. If interviewers 
feel that the tests are not fair, or if experts 
ridicule them, the results are not likely to be 
given serious consideration. In general, it 
has been found that expert workers prefer the 
direct question-and-answer type. The ‘“‘con- 
fusion items,’ in the multiple choice form of 
question, tend to irritate many expert work- 
ers who consider them “‘silly."’ The multiple 
choice type presents another difficulty with 
expert workers, who often use unusual meth- 
ods for doing a difficult task. Helpers or be- 


ginners may agree on the correct answer with- 





out difficulty, while experts may approach a | 


question by trying to find possible instances 
where one of the “‘confusion items’ would 
be correct. It has been found necessary, 
therefore, except in written tests for special 
problem-solving abilities, to include in a set 
of Trade Questions only those questions 
which evoke an immediate answer. Ques- 
tions which require much thought are dis- 
carded, because large numbers of experts ap- 
parently do not agree on the answers. 
Questions should be selected on both a 
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MEASURES OF SKILL 


qualitative and a quantitative basis. Ques- 
tions that are too simple may arouse hostility. 
For instance, on a Coppersmith question: 
‘When the hydraulic pump brings the die up 
to the pipe, what happens to the pipe at that 
spot?”’ 100 per cent of the experts, but only 
20 per cent of control workers, gave the cor- 
rect answer, “‘bends.’’ The question was re- 
jected because the experts considered the 
answer too obvious. Questions may also 
arouse hostility if they do not refer to the job 
for which the worker is applying. For this 
reason, a job summary is read to the applicant 
before the questions are asked. This sum- 
mary lists each job duty covered by the set of 
questions. If the applicant does not claim to 
be able to perform all job duties, the test is 
not administered. In instances where large 
numbers of experts in an occupation perform 
certain limited job duties, separate forms of 
the test are provided for each set of duties. 
For instance, specific Diesel repairmen, such 
as a Buda Diesel or a G. M. C. Diesel Repair- 
man, disliked or even refused to answer 
Diesel questions which applied to the engines 
in general. Seperate Diesel questions were 
therefore arranged for repairmen on each im- 
portant make of Diesel. Information from 
the job analyses and from the answers to 
questions given by experts in the verification 
helps to determine the grouping of workers. 

In the early stages of the program, the em- 
phasis was on large numbers of workers. 
The emphasis today is on careful selection of 
workers before they are interviewed. This 
is facilitated by a very precise record of the 
experience and training of each individual 
worker. In the verification of a set of trade 
questions a check list, consisting of all duties 
of the job, is checked against the actual ex- 
perience and training of the worker. These 
duties are then checked against the answers of 
a worker to the test questions. Often, work- 
ers misinterpret inquiries with respect to 
their experience, and a truer picture emerges 
after the questions are administered. 

Since words alone could not specifically 
identify all knowledges and skills, Picture 
Trade Questions and Blueprint Reading Trade 
Questions were developed in 1942. The de- 
velopmental procedures are the same as those 
for Oral Trade Questions, with the pictures or 
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blueprints being secured in connection with 
the comprehensive occupational survey of the 
knowledge and skill factors of the job. 
Among the advantages of the use of pictures 
and blueprints are: they make trade questions 
more realistic and come closer to approximat- 
ing actual shop conditions; they eliminate 
the necessity for a worker to vizualize the job 
task; they win the respect of the worker; 
questions may be more simply stated; and 
questions may be very specific without am- 
biguity. An experimental trial of Picture and 
Blueprint Reading Trade Questions in Em- 
ployment Service Offices has indicated that 
they are satisfactory to both the interviewers 
and the applicants, according to the follow- 
ing quotations from reports: ‘“The applicant 
seems to enjoy the informality of the ques- 
tions."” ‘*Pictures are always interesting and 
the applicant can see what you are talking 
about."’ ‘“‘Less time is consumed in adminis- 
tration.” 

Proficiency Utilization Tests were devel- 
oped experimentally in 1943 and have not yet 
been standardized extensively. The proce- 
dures for development are basically the same 
as for the other tests since this test may be a 
compilation of two or more of the others. 
The major difference is adding extensive de- 
tails of the knowledge and skill factors iden- 
tified in the occupational survey and in the 
statistical analysis to secure weighted appli- 
cability to job duties. 

Performance Trade Tests were standardized 
and introduced into Employment Service op- 
erations in 1935. The norms first derived 
were based on the distribution of scores made 
by a sample of applicants in the Employment 
Service. No attempt was made to provide 
separate norms for speed and accuracy; a let- 
ter grade of A, B, C, or D represented an inter- 
pretation for a combination of speed and ac- 
curacy. The actual use of such norms re- 
vealed, however, that greater practical value 
would be obtained from distinct norms for 
speed and accuracy. The new norms de- 
veloped in 1939 were based on the scores made 
on the typing and dictation tests by success- 
fully employed persons rather than on the 
scores made by job seekers, and separate 
norms were established for speed and accu- 
racy. An individual's performancecan thus be 
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interpreted as relatively speedy and accurate, 
relatively slow but accurate, or in terms of 
some other combination of speed and accu- 
racy. Such norms meet the demands of most 
business offices. Certain employers, for ex- 
ample, would be willing to hire a typist 
whose performance was relatively slow if it 
were, at the same time, highly accurate. 

The first Functional Proficiency Test was a 
spelling clerical test which used phonetically 
spelled words. This type of test was dis- 
continued in 1942 when a new test was sub- 
stituted which included some misspelled 
words. This test was developed in five stages; 
first, a list of commonly used words was 
selected; second, the list was administered to 
a sampling of employed clerical workers; 
third, the results of this preliminary verifica- 
tion were reviewed to select a list of satisfac- 
tory items arranged in order of difficulty; 
fourth, the revised list was sent to various 
field centers throughout the country where it 
was administered to a population of employed 
clerical workers; and fifth, the results of this 
final verification were reviewed to select the 
satisfactory items and a statistical analysis 
was made for determining norms. Func- 
tional Proficiency Tests on knowledge or skill 
factors of mechanical jobs were also developed 
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in 1942, when a test for Micrometer Caliper 
Reading was standardized and introduced ex- 
perimentally in a representative sample of 
Employment Service Offices. Reports indi- 
cate that it has proved valuable as a supple- 
mentary placement technique. 


ANTICIPATED UsEFULNESS IN THE FuTURE 


Measurements of occupational proficiency 
should be increasingly significant because of 
changes in the labor force and because of the 
increased utilization of machines. 

The increase in the number of persons em- 
ployed to more than 50 million persons, and 
the increase in the number of persons trained 
for employment have produced vast changes 
in the labor force. Increased training has 
been brought about by the Pre-employment 
and Supplementary training and the Engi- 
neering-Science-Management programs of the 
U. S. Office of Education, as well as by the 
NYA out-of-school work program, the Train- 
ing-Within-Industry, and the Apprenticeship 
programs of the War Manpower Commission. 
With more people working and more workers 
being trained, there are more opportunities 
for the measurement of occupational profi- 
ciency. 


IX 


Measuring Occupational Aptitudes 


PPRAISING the validity of a battery ex- 
AN perimentally rather than by means of 
judgment or intuition is the method used by 
the Division of Occupational Analysis and 
Manning Tables in developing aptitude-test 
batteries. The battery of tests chosen as a 
selection aid for an occupation is a combina- 
tion of tests which has been determined, as a 
result of a study, to have a reasonably high 
multiple correlation with a criterion of job 
success. 


Types or TEsts 


More than one hundred tests have been 
used experimentally. A few of the tests in- 
cluded in batteries were constructed by other 
workers and are available on the market, but 
most of them were constructed by the Divi- 
sion. The general functions which these tests 
measure include abilities such as verbal, num- 
ber, space, perceptual, memory, reasoning, 
mechanical information, manual dexterity, 
and finger dexterity. Most of the tests are of 
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MEASURING OCCUPATIONAL APTITUDES 437 


the paper-and-pencil type, but there are some 
apparatus tests designed to measure certain 
motor abilities—a peg board apparatus, finger 
dexterity apparatus, and tweezer dexterity 
apparatus. 

In the choice and construction of tests one 
consideration was the judged or ‘‘face’’ valid- 
ities of the tests for the occupation, as de- 
termined from the job analysis. Another 
criterion was the ease of administration in 
local United States Employment Service 
Offices. To satisfy this criterion the tests 
must be relatively short and readily admin- 
istered by personnel with a limited amount 
of training. Since the basic individual tests 
were to be combined into batteries, items of a 
relatively homogenéous and specific type 
were included in each separate test. No omni- 
bus type of test was constructed and no com- 
bination of sub-tests was developed to con- 
stitute a ‘general intelligence’’ test. In tests 
with items of varying difficulty, the items 
were arranged in order of difficulty. Since 
tests must be practical in application and 
suitable for wide-spread use, tests closely 
analogous to jobs were not developed; for 
example, tests such as the ‘Wisconsin minia- 
ture test for the engine lathe’’ and other 
miniature tests described by Hull.! Rather, 
the tests were of the type which he calls 
“tests of abstract traits’’ or which Viteles* 
calls the ‘‘analytic’’ type of test. Each may 
be considered to measure a rather narrow 
ability which may be required in various 
occupations. 


DEVELOPMENT OF BATTERIES 

An aptitude study has usually been under- 
taken as a result of a request made by a com- 
pany to a local United States Employment 
Service Office of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion for a selection device for workers for a 
specific job. Before making the actual study, 
a preliminary survey is conducted to deter- 
mine whether useful results are likely to be 
obtained. A technician of the War Man- 
power Commission in cooperation with an 
official of the company makes the preliminary 
survey of the job and of the employees avail- 





'Clark L. Hull, Aptitude Testing (Yonkers, N. Y.: 
World Book Co., 1928). 

*M. S. Viteles, Industrial Psychology (New York: W. 
W. Norton Co., 1932). 


able for an experimental sample. If a union 
represents the workers, its cooperation also is 
sought. The steps ordinarily followed in an 
aptitude study are explained briefly in the 
following discussion: 


1. Job Analysis.—A job analyst observes 
the job and writes a detailed description. 
A Personnel Data Form, a Worker Charac- 
teristics Form, and a Physical Demands 
Form are prepared as a part of the Job 
Analysis. 

2. Criterion.—Production records, rat- 
ings, or some other measure of proficiency 
on the job for each employee are analyzed 
to determine their adequacy, and adequate 
criteria are selected. 

3. Experimental Battery—When an ade- 
quate criterion has been established, a num- 
ber of tests suitable for measuring the abili- 
ties required to perform the job are selected 
for administration. 

4. Test Administration.—The tests are 
administered to the group of employees for 
whom a comparable criterion or measure of 
proficiency on the job is available. The 
testing is done at the company’s plant or 
offices by the staff of the War Manpower 
Commission. Testing time for the em- 
ployee varies with the aptitude study and 
averages approximately two hours. 

5. Selection of an Experimental Sample.— 
Tests may be administered to all the work- 
ers in the study in order to avoid personnel 
difficulties, but those subjects are discarded 
who are atypical with respect to age, educa- 
tion, or length of experience on the job. 

6. Determination of Test Battery for Use as 
Selection Aid.—Those tests are chosen which 
are found most efficient in indicating the 
known ability of the employees—the tests 
on which the high scores tend to be made 
by superior employees and the low scores 
made by the less satisfactory employees. 
The best weighted combination of such 
tests constitutes the aptitude-test battery 
for the occupation. 

7. Check Study.—The aptitude-test bat- 
tery which has been ye: se from data 
for one sample of workers in an occupation 
is then verified on additional samples of 
workers in the same occupation in other 
plants. 

8. Follow-up Study.—After an aptitude- 
test battery has been used as a selection de- 
vice, follow-up data are collected, when 
possible, to determine the effectiveness of 
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the battery in selecting the most satisfac- 
tory beginners for referral. 

9. General Battery.—After data for sev- 
eral samples of workers in each of a number 
of related occupations have been collected, 
a general battery may be developed for a 
group or family of occupations. 


APTITUDE TEsTs FOR SELECTION 


About 170 aptitude-test batteries have been 
developed which are applicable as selection 
aids for a large number of occupations. The 
first of these batteries was developed for use 
in selecting department store salespersons. 
This aptitude study laid the groundwork for 
many of the studies to follow; techniques 
were developed for determining an adequate 
criterion and for the treatment of test and 
criterion data. Then followed a series of 
studies of clerical occupations, from which 
there was developed not only a number of 
aptitude-test batteries for each specific cleri- 
cal occupation, but also a general battery for 
a ‘‘family”’ of clerical occupations. With the 
advent of the war production program, 
aptitude-test batteries for occupations im- 
portant in the war effort were developed, 
such as Explosive Operator, Aircraft Riveter, 
Arc Welder, Precision-Lens Grinder, Booster 
Inspector, Radio-Transmitter Assembler, Ma- 
chinist, Sheet-Metal Worker, Power-Sewing 
Machine Operator, and Power-Press Operator. 

Interviewers in local United States Em- 
ployment Service Offices of the War Man- 
power Commission use these batteries in 
selecting the most satisfactory beginners to 
be referred for training on a job or in a train- 
ing course. Before the introduction of tests in 
local offices, the testing personnel are trained 
in the administration of tests, and inter- 
viewers are trained in the interpretation of 
the test results. 

A number of aptitude tests have been re- 
leased to the War Department for their use 
in selection and in further experimental 
work.’ 

Results from the Aircraft Riveter Trainee 
Battery illustrate the effectiveness of an 
aptitude-test battery as a selection aid. The 


3 Staff, Personnel Research Section, Classification and 
Replacement Branch, AGO, Personnel Research in the 
Army. IV. ‘‘The Selection of Radio-Telegraph Opera- 
tors,’’ Psychological Bulletin XL (1943), pp. 357-371. 


OCCUPATIONS 


trainees with the highest third of scores on 
the battery set correctly an average of 190.2 
rivets per 1,000 seconds, which was 26 per 
cent more than those in the lowest third of 


| 
| 


scores, who set correctly an average of 150.9 | 


rivets per 1,000 seconds. This difference is 
statistically significant; the probability that 
it is a chance difference is less than one in a 
thousand. 

The experimental sample on which this 
battery was standardized consisted of 51 men 
trainees in a VE-ND training course in San 
Diego, California. An experimental battery 
of 16 tests was administered to the sample. 

Each test was then correlated with the 
measure of work proficiency (the criterion), 
to determine the validity of the tests for the 
occupation. The criterion consisted of the 
number of rivets set correctly on a timed 
work sample. The tests and the validities 
obtained are shown in Taste II. 


Taste II 
Va.ipiTy oF Various TEsTs FOR AIRCRAFT 
RIVETER TRAINEES 


N = 5l 
Validity 
Test Coefficient 
Number Comparison............ 0.061 
Name Comparison.............. —0.033 
dks ctnesesncdecns. 0.336** 
O’Rourke Vocabulary.......... —0.031 
Number Writing............... 0.146 
Pi ccvetanereganceess 0.092 
Minnesota Paper Form Board... 0.226* 
Worker-Analysis Finger Dexter- 
ity Apparatus (Assembling) 
eee 0.407t 
Worker-Analysis Finger Dexter- 
ity Apparatus (Unassembling) 
Es ee eet 0.462t 
Worker-Analysis Tweezer Dex- 
terity Apparatus............. 0.324* 
Worker-Analysis ~s Board bed 
paratus Part I.. 0.551t 
i” eer 0.104 
ere 0.089 
Eye-Hand Coordination....... 0.176 
a 0.284* 
MEY seb sa Ceakas dns aecccess 0.240* 


* At least 1.65 times its standard error. 
** At least 2.7 times its standard error. 
t At least 3.0 times its standard error. 
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MEASURING OCCUPATIONAL APTITUDES 


The tests with significant validities were 

| then considered for inclusion in the battery 
which was to be used as a selection aid. A 
multiple correlation technique was applied to 

| these tests to determine the combination of 
tests having the highest degree of relation- 
ship with the criterion. This technique 
automatically excluded some tests; the 
Worker-Analysis Finger Dexterity Apparatus 
Part I, for instance, had a high validity, but 
its intercorrelation with Worker-Analysis 
Peg Board Apparatus Part I and Worker- 
Analysis Finger Dexterity Part II was so great 
that it added less to the validity of the bat- 
tery than an unrelated test such as Figure- 


Copying. 


| The battery as finally developed consists of 


Worker-Analysis Peg Board Apparatus Part 
I, Worker-Analysis Finger Dexterity Appara- 
tus Part II, and Figure-Copying. The com- 
bination of these three tests has a multiple 
correlation of 0.60 with the criterion. 


PROBLEMS AND TECHNIQUES 


Many problems have been encountered in 
the conduct of aptitude studies—particularly 
problems related to sampling and to the de- 
velopment of adequate criteria. In the con- 
duct of an aptitude study it is necessary to 
have as subjects a sample of workers who 
perform the same type of work, in order that 
the criterion data which are gathered will be 
comparable for the various workers. The 
group of workers employed in any one plant 
in a particular occupation is generally small. 
Moreover, if subjective ratings are used as a 
criterion, the problem arises of finding a 
group that is sufficiently well known by 
several raters so that they may evaluate each 
worker. 

Composition of Samples.—lf techniques are 
available for obtaining comparable criterion 
data, then smaller groups of subjects can be 
combined to constitute a larger sample. 
Here, for example, is a technique which was 
used for obtaining comparable data on a 
criterion element for trainees in a course in 
arc welding for shipbuilding. A ‘“‘rating 
model’’ for ‘‘appearance’’ was developed, 
consisting of sample welds which the judges 
used in rating the appearance of the welds 
produced by the trainees as end results of 
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work samples. A scale value was determined 
for each sample weld in the rating model, 
and by comparing a student's welding product 
with the samples in the rating model, the ap- 
propriate scale value could be assigned to the 
student’s work. The standard of ratings re- 
mained the same although the ratings were 
made by different judges, and obviously such 
a model could be used by various judges in 
various places without any basic change in 
the standard. 

In addition to smallness of samples, various 
factors may influence the composition of 
samples. A group of workers is selected for 
employment in accordance with principles, 
prejudices, and personnel practices of the per- 
son in charge of hiring. For example, some 
foremen or supervisors may desire workers 
with college training; others may prefer 
them without such training. The operation 
of these factors will of course affect the valid- 
ity coefficients and other statistics deter- 
mined in the course of an aptitude study. 

One factor which markedly affects criterion 
measurements is the length of experience of 
the workers. The criterion data, when plot- 
ted against length of experience on the job, 
almost invariably show a rapid rise in pro- 
ficiency in the earlier period on the job and 
then a slower rise as length of experience in- 
creases. One way of eliminating the experi- 
ence effect is to select a group with a narrow 
range of experience. This procedure mark- 
edly reduces the size of the sample. Another 
procedure which does not reduce the size of 
the sample is to subtract from the criterion 
the effect of experience estimated by means of 
the regression of the criterion on experience. 

Evaluating Job Performance.—Many jobs are 
complex and objective measurement of pro- 
duction is often impossible. Whether, in 
general, subjective ratings are inferior to the 
objective types of measurement is not certain. 
Subjective ratings are greatly affected by fac- 
tors irrelevant to job proficiency. A rater is 
often influenced in his judgment by the ap- 
pearance or personality of a worker even 
though these factors may not be important 
for the occupation in which he is engaged. 
It is also difficult to obtain a group of work- 
ers who are known well enough by several 
judges to enable them to rate the individuals. 
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Moreover, the group under a foreman is usu- 
ally of very limited size. 

Subjective ratings can be greatly improved 
if the raters are thoroughly familiar with the 
proficiency of each subject before making the 
ratings. No complexity of technique can 
compensate for a deficiency in judgment. On 
the other hand, if each rating is carefully con- 
sidered, simpler rating techniques may often 
be used to advantage. 

If the emphasis in subjective rating tech- 
niques is placed on knowledge and judgment 
on the part of the raters rather than on com- 
plexity of the method, rank order ratings can 
be as reliable and effective as the cumbersome 
paired comparison ratings or intricately 
weighted descriptive rating scales. At its 
best, the paired comparison method makes 
for finer discrimination within the central 
range, but such discrimination has only a 
slight effect on the validity coefficients and 
other statistical constants. The final inter- 
pretation of paired comparisons, in terms of 
linear scores based on a normal curve may 
result in distortion if the sample is not 
selected at random nor normally distributed. 

Rank order ratings are also subject to this 
criticism. If it is known that the sample is 
highly selected and that the distribution of 
proficiency of the group deviates markedly 
from normality, it is desirable to use a rating 
other than rank order. One acceptable type 
of rating consists of setting up a series of 
several intervals or groups and allocating 
each subject to a group according to his esti- 
mated proficiency. Such a series of ratings 
may be considered to constitute a linear scale 
and no conversion to linear scores is neces- 
sary. This scale differs from the over-all rat- 
ing on a descriptive rating scale only in the 
absence of graded descriptive labels. 

Because the subjects may not be normally 
distributed, it has been found advisable to 
supplement rank order ratings with carefully 
defined over-all descriptive ratings. To avoid 
a piling-up of scores on either end of the scale, 
in the case of supervisors who are either very 
lenient or very severe, several blank intervals 
are left at each end of the scale for exceptional 
subjects, to prevent their submergence in the 
group which the rater would ordinarily con- 
sider excellent or unsatisfactory. 


OCCUPATIONS 


An additional check is to obtain *‘remarks” 
concerning the subjects, especially for the 
purpose of justifying exceptional scores. Ex- 
ceptional scores affect the validities and other 
statistics far more than modal scores, and it is 
therefore usually advisable to evaluate them 
in the light of everything that is known 
about the subject. 


It is fundamental that the raters should re- | 


peat the rating procedure after an interval of 
several days, as a check on their reliability. 
Personal judgment is often a factor in many 
of the so-called objective techniques to the 
same extent as in the recognized subjective 
methods. The comparability of work per- 
formed on different models of machines in a 
plant, for instance, may have been established 


by the plant foreman from a sample of two or | 


three workers, without equating for such dif- 
ferential factors as length of experience, age, 
and time of day. This equation, no matter 
how competent, is nevertheless subjective. 
The rating is probably less fallible if the sub- 
ject is rated directly, rather than through the 
medium of performance objectively measured 
on a machine subjectively compared with 
other machines. In any event a subjective de- 
termination must always be made as to what 
constitutes a representative sampling of the 
duties of the job. The subjective assumptions 
implicit in objective techniques should al- 
ways be examined. 


Us or Tests in ALLOCATION AND COUNSELING 


The coming of war diminished the need of 
tests for selection and a more pressing need 
arose for tests for the proper allocation of 
workers. As the labor market grew tighter 
with the expansion of the war production 
program, personnel officers in private industry 
became less interested in recruiting workers 
who had been tested for a specific job at the 
local Employment Service office. Often they 
sought merely to recruit workers—not work- 
ers for a specific job opening—since they had 
a sufficient number and variety of job open- 
ings to be able to place a worker in one job or 
another. This situation led to an interest in 
testing for the purpose of allecating the worker 
to the most suitable beginning job from 
among the openings in the plant. 

As a result, some local offices began admin- 
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FUTURE TRENDS 


istering several aptitude-test batteries to 
each applicant, in order to effect the maxi- 
mum utilization of available personnel. This 
procedure indicated a need for a test battery 
that could be scored for a large number of 
occupations. 

Returning veterans comprise a new class of 
applicants for whom adequate placement is 
desirable, not only in the interest of more 
efficient production, but also in the further- 
ance of the rehabilitation program. Ade- 
quate counseling tools are needed to help 
veterans choose the most suitable fields of 
work, especially if incapacitated for their pre- 
war jobs or if they lack work experience. 

Specific test batteries for specific occupa- 
tions are suitable as selection aids, since the 
objective is to choose, from among available 
applicants, those most likely to succeed in a 
specific job. The test battery for that specific 
job can then be administered to all available 
applicants. Specific test batteries are not so 
suitable for counseling, however, since the ob- 
jective is to help the individual choose the 
field of work most suitable for him. The 
Division is therefore placing emphasis on the 
development of counseling aids. 

Two types of counseling tools have recently 
been developed—a Counseling Battery and an 
Occupational Interest Questionnaire. 
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The Counseling Battery consists of those 
individual tests which have the greatest com- 
monality among the numerous specific bat- 
teries. A single battery can thus be admin- 
istered to all individuals and can be scored for 
a large number of occupations. 

The interest questionnaire consists of items 
representing various types of occupational 
activities (not names of occupations). It is 
intended as a clinical tool. No method of 
scoring is provided; inspection of the an- 
swers provides clues for further questions to be 
asked in the counseling interview. 

Research is also being conducted on the de- 
termination of basic factors or fundamental 
aptitudes underlying numerous tests which 
have been found to have predictive value for 
various types of occupational proficiency. A 
series of factor analysis studies of the tests is 
in progress. Factors which have been estab- 
lished on the basis of one completed study 
include a number factor, a perceptual factor, 
a spatial factor, a finger dexterity factor, and 
a manual dexterity factor. Other factors ten- 
tatively indicated on the basis of the other 
studies are verbal, reasoning, and motor 
speed. It is planned to construct a general 
battery for counseling which will measure 
these factors, and to standardize this battery 
for various groups of occupations. 


X 


Future Trends in Occupational Research 


N TRACING THE work of the Division one 
| observes that its program has been affected 
by national and international conditions. In 
the depression period there was a surplus of 
workers. During this period considerable 
data concerning occupations and worker 
characteristics were assembled in order to 
provide a foundation for further developments 
in both the application of the research find- 
ings and in further developmental work. 
Foundation funds and funds from the Work 
Projects Administration were available, and 
the program operated on a very broad scale. 


In the defense period the work of the Divi- 
sion was immediately focused upon the prep- 
aration for war, and became concerned par- 
ticularly with the problem of selection and 
transfer of workers in order that their capaci- 
ties and skills could be utilized to the maxi- 
mum as early as possible. During this period 
the Division also worked with the Armed 
Forces in their studies of occupations and 
skills, and in their application of research 
techniques and products which had been de- 
veloped by the Division. 
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In the war period the work of the Division 
was focused on the practical problem of the 
effective utilization of workers in industry. 
This involved the use of occupational tools in 
upgrading, in-plant selection, in-plant classi- 
fication, the determination of critical and 
essential jobs in industry, the development of 
criteria for occupational deferment, and 
preparation and use of Manning Tables. In 
this latter period the Division also continued 
to serve the offices of the United States Em- 
ployment Service in their placement work, 
and intensified considerably its services to the 
Armed Forces and other government agencies. 

With the close of the war, bringing exten- 
sive cut-backs and conversions, major empha- 
sis in research and in the application of the 
research findings will be placed on the prepa- 
ration of proper occupational information, 
tools, and techniques to aid in an orderly 
transfer of workers from military to civilian 
occupations and from civilian war occupa- 
tions to peacetime occupations. Consider- 
able emphasis will be given to the studies of 
jobs whereby handicapped veterans and war 
workers may be adequately adjusted. During 
this conversion and cut-back period, as dur- 
ing the war period, the pressure for the out- 
put of materials will be so great that long-run 
research will not be undertaken except in so 
far as the development of immediately avail- 
able tools and techniques for practical appli- 
cation is a part of such a long-run program. 

In the post-war period the greatest empha- 
sis will doubtless again be placed on long-run 
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research in the field of occupational adjust. 
ment. This will be best achieved by utiliz- 
ing the resources of government, with finan- 
cial assistance from private sources, to achieve 
flexibility. 

The effect of technological change plus the 
fact that the Division has been able only to 
scratch the surface in studies of jobs as they | 
now exist, means that considerable expansion 
may be necessary if the future studies are to 
meet the needs. This, of course, does not 
mean that the Division will conduct all the 
occupational research that will be under- 
taken. It is believed, however, that the work 
of the Division will be the focal point for 
clearance of information, so that duplication 
will be avoided. Through such a clearing 
house for all who are interested in occupa- 
tional research and occupational adjustment, | 
needed information about jobs, interests, | 
skills, and abilities will be forthcoming at a 
much faster rate. It is probable also that after | 
the war, with increased facilities of trans- 
portation and closer cooperation among 
governments, occupational adjustment will be | 
discussed and explored among countries, and 
occupational research groups in various 
countries will exchange information, tech- 
niques, and research findings in order that all 
may profit by the work of others. Thus there 
may develop an international institute for 





occupational research, which will be the 
focal point and clearing house for studies in | 
the field of occupational adjustment through- 
out the world. 
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Occupationology—A New Science 


_. GENERATION is witnessing the emer- 
gence of a new field of scientific explora- 
tion which might be called Occupationology. 
The term may not be a particularly happy 
one, being compounded of roots from two 
different languages. Perhaps ‘‘Ergology,” 
proposed by a European writer, is more ac- 
ceptable from an etymological point of view 
since both its elements come from the Greek. 

Whatever term be used, the fact is that the 
study of man’s occupations is now proceed- 
ing along the lines followed in the study of 
rocks (petrology), plants (botany), animals 
(zoology). Each of these fields became 
marked off as a distinct scientific discipline 
when it became systematized as follows: 
First came collection of data. In botany lists 
were made of all forms of plant life. Then 
came classification. Plants with similar 
characteristics (for example, veined leaves) 
were grouped in one class; plants that flower 
were placed in another group and soon. A 
third stage common to all sciences is the ac- 
curate definition of each unit. Once these 
three steps have been taken, investigators in 
a scientific field can proceed to carry on ad- 
vanced types of investigation; in botany, for 
example, experiments in cross-breeding, in 
the effect of certain soils on growth, the utili- 
zation of various plants in medicine, industry 
etc. 

During the past few years the study of occu- 
pations has been passing through these pre- 
liminary stages. In 1934 The Occupational 
Analysis and Manning Tables Division of the 
United States Employment Service undertook 
to list the ways in which Americans earn a 
living. Their first list contained about 
37,000 job names. The Division sifted these 
and, after eliminating duplicates, counted 
about 29,000, which designate about 18,000 
jobs. 

The next task was to classify occupations, 
that is, place all those with common charac- 


teristics in one group and all those with an- 
other set of characteristics in another group. 
When one undertakes to classify data, he 
must decide on a basis for classification. For 
the classification of occupations there are 
many bases that may be used: With intelli- 
gence as a base all occupations requiring a 
certain minimum degree of intelligence may 
be placed in one group. With earnings as a 
base, occupations in which the average carn- 
ings are $2,000 may be placed in one group, 
those with an average of $3,000 in another, 
etc. The basis used by the Division of Oc- 
cupational Analysis and Manning Tables was 
uniqueness of operation performed in the 
occupation and characteristics required of the 
worker. On this basis the Division set up 
seven classes, with, of course, numerous sub- 
divisions. Hereafter any occupation dis- 
covered or developed can be placed in this 
logical scheme. 

In the process of isolating and classifying 
occupations it was necessary to define them 
just as scientists in other fields define a species 
of plant life or inorganic rock. Such defini- 
tions were published (1939) in the Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles, and as new occupations 
are isolated they will be similarly defined. 
Thus the Dictionary will require constant re- 
vision in order to reflect the growing nature 
of its subject matter. 

The history of these developments is printed 
in the foregoing pages of this issue. We 
think that in years to come it will be re- 
garded as the first textbook in occupation- 
ology. 

But the three stages of collection of data, 
classification, and definition only lay the 
foundation. Now should come the erection 
of the structure. In other sciences this has 
taken the form of experimentation. In geol- 
ogy, an investigator subjects a species of rock 
to the action of various chemicals and thereby 
discovers new properties of the rock. In an 
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occupation the investigator may vary opera- 
tions to discover the effects on output and on 
the workers. He may investigate the fatigue 
generated by occupational activity, first un- 
der one condition, then under another. A 
few such studies have been made, chiefly by 
psychologists and physiologists. This type 
of study has been referred to in the European 
literature as a technology to which the name 
‘“psychotechnique”’ has been applied. 

But there are many approaches to the 
science of Occupationology. Logically it falls 
among the social sciences, since its subject- 
matter is man-at-work. Accordingly the ap- 
proach of the social sciences may be used in 
building up the structure. Experiments can 
be made with varying rates and forms of 
wage-payment; with different ways of organ- 
izing tasks in production settings. 

The possibilities that lie ahead almost 
stagger the imagination. Think of the agen- 
cies that will benefit from the application of 
the scientific method to the study of occupa- 
tions. Vocational counselors naturally come 
first to the mind of the readers of this periodi- 
cal. But employers are equally interested, for 
occupations (men-at-work) are their primary 
concern. Social-betterment agencies will 
profit, since they regard occupational activity 
as one of the most important phenomena of 
social life. Economists, both theoretical and 
practical, say that occupational activity is 
the mainspring of economic health. Theolo- 
gians and moralists look on man’s work as 
one way in which he glorifies his Creator, 
and so welcome any effort that dignifies work. 
Finally the workers themselves will gain. 


OCCUPATIONS 


While canvassing the implications of this 
new science we should not regard Occupa- 
tionology as a field of applied science. Just as 
scientists study rocks purely for the sake of 
discovering new knowledge, so a scientist 
can study ar occupation with no aim but that 
of “‘pure’’ research. The first example of this 
sort recorded in American literature is 
“Studies in the Physiology and Psychology 
of the Telegraphic Language,"’ by Bryan and 
Harter (Psychol. Rev., IV, 1897; VI, 1899). 
These investigators concluded, *‘in this direc- 
tion lies a programme worth the labor of 
many good men."’ Undoubtedly, these in- 
vestigators, writing nearly fifty years ago en- 
visioned, as we do, future investigators at- 





tacking problems of occupational life in the | 


same way as physicists study radium, as 
chemists study colloids. It is hoped that the 
Graduate Schools of universities will encour- 
age doctors’ theses in Occupationology. 
Such a thesis accepted by one university is: 
‘A Functional Pattern Technique for Classi- 


fication of Jobs,”” by Edwin W. Davis, Teach- 


ets College, Columbia University, Contribu- 
tions to Education, No. 844 (1942). Even 
though hundreds of such theses are written in 
the next century we shall not complete the 
structure of knowledge; for science, like art, 
is slow; its facts, which must be indis- 
putably established, are accumulated only 
through toil and sweat. But a firm founda- 
tion is now laid by the pioneers whose 
achievements are recorded in this issue. We 
shall expect the investigators of the future to 
erect the superstructure.—H. D. K. 
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Association Activities + + 


Reports from Officers, Trustees. Branches, Committees, and Members of N.V.G.A. 








Second Regional Conference in New York Area 


pr llela Planning and Vocational Gui- 
d 


ance’’ was the theme of a conference 
held at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
City, February 22. More than 350 persons 
attended this second regional conference 
sponsored by the Regional Federation of 
Metropolitan Branches, NVGA, and the 
Welfare Council of New York City Section 
on Employment and Vocational Guidance. 
Educators and representatives from public 
and private agencies were included in the 
roster of speakers. 

The war has produced the greatest labor 
migration in our history, distorting the pat- 
tern of employment and population distribu- 
tion, according to A. F. Hinrichs, who is 
Acting Commissioner of Labor Statistics, 
U. S. Department of Labor. Dr. Hinrichs 
attempted to forecast employment trends of 
the post-war period. It is desirable in the 
post-war period to have voluntary with- 
drawals from the labor market, and youth 
still in school should be encouraged to stay 
there. The educational casualties are as 
serious in war as the physical. Accordingly, 
counselors will have to advise many out-of- 
school adults; it will be the school’s obliga- 
tion to adjust its calendars and curricula to 
meet the needs of adults demobilized from the 
Armed Forces and from industry. 

Alexander Stoddard, Superintendent of 
Schools, Philadelphia, reminded his col- 
leagues that the school has learned precious 
lessons during the emergency. They should 
retain the flexibility in their training pro- 
gtams; they should continue cooperation 
with industry and labor and play a more 
dynamic part in the community. 

Business and labor were represented byStan- 
ley A. Holme and Laurence Brogan, respective- 
ly. Mr. Holme outlined the program of the 


Committee for Economic Development (Occu- 
pations, March, 1944, p. 368); and Mr. Grogan 
of the CIO asked that labor more often be 
given a place on community committees in 
order that it may share in the planning for 
post-war occupational adjustment. 

How veterans are helped to adjust to civil- 
ian life was described by Col. John N. 
Andrews, Post-war Activities Officer, Na- 
tional Selective Service. A program is al- 
ready being tried in seven cities—New Haven, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, Houston, Denver, Los 
Angeles, and Minneapolis—in which a specia! 
service for veterans is operated by the Veterans 
Employment Service as part of USES. All vet- 
erans on their first visit to these offices are 
routed immediately to personnel designated 
to give service to veterans. Those desiring 
immediate placement will see the veterans 
placement specialist; Selective Service repre- 
sentatives will aid those desiring assistance 
in obtaining re-employment in their former 
jobs. The counseling section will serve 
others. 

The counseling service will assist veterans, 
on request, in making an occupational choice; 
analyze information provided by the Armed 
Forces as to their Service training and ex- 
perience, and supply information on job op- 
portunities and requirements in both loca! 
and other areas. Representatives of local em- 
ployers and labor officials will work with the 
placement specialists and the counselors for 
the physically handicapped on placement 
problems. 

Col. Andrews cited several interesting case 
histories: An older man discharged from the 
Army because of his nervous temperament 
did not want to return to his former job as 
salesman. In the Army he had become an 
expert automotive mechanic and he is now 
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happily adjusted to a job in an aircraft plant. 
There was the sailor whose hearing was 
seriously impaired because of Service injuries. 
After careful counseling, training, and place- 
ment he is doing an important war job as a 
meteorologist. 

Anna M. Rosenberg made an eloquent plea 
for expert guidance facilities and the coopera- 
tion of all community resources, public and 
private, in the post-war adjustment of veter- 
ans and workers. Mrs. Rosenberg, who is 
Director, Region II of the War Manpower 
Commission, pointed out that youth return- 
ing without pre-war vocational experience 
will be impatient of try-out or exploratory 
jobs in which young workers formerly tried 
to discover for themselves the most satisfac- 
tory vocational field. 

Following the luncheon, Eveline M. Burns, 
Consultant, National Planning Association, 
gave a brilliant résumé of the day’s discus- 
sions. She asked pointedly what we as citi- 
zens and as professional people were prepared 
to do. She urged that we adopt a realistic 
attitude, secure exact information on what is 
being done locally and nationally, that we 
make the objectives of the peace as great as 
those of the war. 

This regional conference in a non-conven- 
tion year supplied professional inspiration to 
a considerable area. NVGA Branches in the 
Metropolitan Federation are: New York 
City, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York University, Long Island, 
Westchester, Mid-Hudson, Rockland County, 
and New Jersey. Convention Chairman was 
Helen R. Smith, Vocational Advisory Service, 
New York City.—G. W. 


Chicago Holds Regional Conference 


Five states were represented at the success- 
ful regional conference held in Chicago, Feb- 
ruary 12. The general theme, *‘Facing Per- 
sonnel Needs in the Months Ahead,”’ was 
presented in three sections dealing with 
specific problems related to returning service 
men and women, displaced war workers, and 
students. Preceding the sectional meetings 
an over-all picture of the problem was given 
by R. C. Rosecrance, Professor of Education, 
Northwestern University. Sectional Chair- 
men were Edgar T. Stephens, Executive Secre- 
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tary, Illinois Association for the Crippled; | 
Ruth I. Stone, Industria] Relations Branch, 

Western Electric Company; Clifford Erick. 

son, Associate Professor of Education, North- 
western University. ach section had a| 
panel of consultants representing the schools, 

industry, government agencies, and com- 

munity services. 

At the luncheon session, section chairmen 
summarized their meetings, and Howard Y. 
McClusky of the University of Michigan, 
formerly of the American Youth Commis- | 
sion, spoke on ‘*Post-war Education and Re- | 
habilitation.”’ 


New Jersey Spring Conference 


Collaborating with the School of Educa- | 
tion, Rutgers University, the Guidance and | 
Personnel Association of New Jersey held a | 
conference at New Brunswick, April 1. At | 
the first general session this program was | 
scheduled: ‘‘Retraining for Peacetime Pro- 
duction,”’ John A. McCarthy, Assistant Com- 
missioner of Education, New Jersey, and 
President, American Vocational Association; 
“Rehabilitation of War Veterans with Service 
Connected Disabilities,"’ F. L. Kane, Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Officer, Veterans Ad- 
ministration; ‘‘More than a Job,’’ Captain 
Gill Robb Wilson, Aviation Editor, New York 
Herald Tribune. Chairman was New Jersey 
Commissioner of Education, John H. Boss- 
hart. 

At the luncheon Ambrose Caliver, Senior 
Specialist in the Education of Negroes, U. S. | 
Office of Education, spoke on ‘“The Implica- 
tion of Certain Wartime Facts for the Post: | 
war Guidance of Negroes.”’ 

Following the luncheon, discussion groups 
considered these topics: Guidance of high 
school pupils in intra-mural problems; youth 
employment problems; guidance, rehabilita- 
tion, and training for service terminated men 
and women; readjustment of the industrial 
worker. 

The conference closed with summary fe 
ports from the discussion groups. Chairmao 
of the Conference Committee was C.E. Partch, 
Dean, School of Education, Rutgers Univer- 
sity. Those who registered will later receive 
the published proceedings. 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


N.V.G.A.’s Inter-American Program 


NVGA's Committee on Inter-American 
Program, Margaret E. Bennett, Chairman, 
has made a significant contribution in the re- 
cently released Spanish and Portuguese edi- 
tions of a monograph on vocational guidance. 
Prepared by the Committee, they were printed 
and distributed by the Pan American Union 
to meet the increasing demand in Latin 
America for information about vocational 
guidance in the United States. The series will 
also include a translation into French. 

The contents of the monograph is as fol- 
lows: origin and development of vocational 
guidance in the United States; principles and 
practices; organization and administration; 
training and qualifications for counselors; 
the contribution of NVGA and Occupations; 
and a selected bibliography. 

The very lively interest shown by Latin 
Americans is reflected in letters received in 
answer to the Occupations editorial, ‘“The 
Americas United for Vocational Guidance’’ 
(Occupations, Nov., 1942, p. 237; Feb., 
1943, p. 495). 


CGPA Board Meeting 


The Board of Representatives of the Coun- 
cil of Guidance and Personnel Associations 
met in New York City on March 2, 1944. 
NVGA was represented by M. R. Trabue, 
H. D. Kitson, and Christine Melcher. Re- 
ports of the Secretary and the Treasurer were 
read and approved. Elsie Smithies reported 
on the work of her special committee which 
has been investigating the question of the 
amount of dues paid by member organiza- 
tions. It was decided to ask organizations to 
pay fees ranging from $15 to $50, for the year 
1943-1944, depending on the size and nature 
of the group. 

On recommendation of the Membership 
Committee, the National Association of 
Deans of Women and Advisers to Girls in 
Negro Schools was invited to become a mem- 
ber of the Council. 

A committee was appointed to carry out 
plans for a series of regional conferences to be 
held January and February, 1945, in New 
York City, Atlanta, Chicago, Denver, and 
San Francisco. Each member organization 
will hold its own meetings and one or more 
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general sessions will be scheduled. NVGA 
will appoint regional chairmen to collaborate 
in developing the program in each area listed 
above. 

The next meeting of the Board of Repre- 
sentatives is to be November 16, 1944. 


Members Urged to Lead in Community 
Guidance Efforts 


The Board felt that a message was impera- 
tive from that body to the members of the 
constituent organizations regarding the de- 
sirability of participation in community 
planning for guidance services in the post- 
war era. Professionally competent prac- 
titioners of guidance should be among the 
first to call meetings of planning groups. 
We should be interested in so doing not only 
because it should be our desire to see that 
any services given as guidance are as adequate 
and any persons known as counselors are as 
able as possible, but because this is our op- 
portunity to make a patriotic contribution, 
our opportunity to serve. This report 
prepared at the behest of the Board of Repre- 
sentatives is sent to you with the hope that 
many of you individually will initiate com- 
munity planning groups, will work actively 
as members of such groups and will assist in 
the setting of standards and the training of 
counselors. 

(Ed. Note—The report, containing about 
3,000 words, is composed chiefly of materials 
already published in Occupations and ac- 
cordingly is not being repeated in this jour- 
nal. It is, however, being published in 
journals maintained by other organizations 
in the Council.) 





Branch News 





Canada 


Unanimously members of the Ontario Vo- 
cational Guidance Association voted to 
change the name to Canadian Vocational 
Guidance Association. Since the member- 
ship had never been limited to Ontario and 
since interest is growing rapidly in Canada, 
this change will facilitate the forming of new 
branches throughout the Dominion. There 
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are now two Branches—Hamilton, which for 
some years has been holding monthly meet- 
ings, and Toronto, whichreorganized February 
24. The annual meeting of the Canadian 
Branch is scheduled for April 12, in Toronto. 
Guest speaker is Floyd Cromwell, Super- 
visor, Occupational Information and Gui- 
dance, Maryland. 


Connecticut 


A panel discussion of part-time work of 
high school students was broadcast from 
Stamford, March 6. On the panel were 
Dorothy Lewis, National Association of 
Broadcasters; Charles Olson, Head of Com- 
mercial Department, Stamford High School; 
Roland C. Truxell, Personnel Department, 
Sears Roebuck; Mrs. Arthur Ransahoff 
Stamford; Eric Malquist, Principal, Norwalk 
High School; and local youth, working full 
and part-time. The moderator was Stanley 
High and the program chairman, Edith Law- 
ton, Darien High School. 


District of Columbia 


A symposium on post-war jobs was pre- 
sented at the meeting, February 29, by these 
speakers: Harold Goldstein, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor; Elizabeth Cosgrove, U. S. 
Civil Service; and Fred Morrow, Chesapeake 
& Potomac Telephone Co. 


Atlanta 


On April 14 the Branch will be co-sponsor 
with the Georgia Vocational Association of 
a breakfast, during the annual convention of 
the Georgia Educational Association. Guest 
speaker at the luncheon meeting on March 15 
was Ethel M. Wood, of England. During the 
first World War Mrs. Wood was made a Com- 
panion of the Order of the British Empire for 
her work as secretary of the London War Pen- 
sions Committee. At that time she was the 
British representative in the United States at 
the conference on the treatment of disabled 
men and their adjustment to civilian life. 
John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, spoke at the luncheon on Feb- 
ruary 19. 


Maryland 


Col. John N. Andrews, Re-employment 
Division, Selective Service, spoke on ‘‘Voca- 
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tional Readjustment of Returning Veterans” 
at the meeting, March 21. Rehabilitation, 
training, employment, and other factors 
leading to readjustment in the economic and 
social life of the community were discussed. 
Because this topic is of universal interest to 
community leaders, invitations were sent to 
representatives of public and private agencies, 
civic and professional organizations, and ser- 
vice clubs. 


Greater Boston 


Overcoming barriers to the post-war em- 
ployment of youth was the topic featured at 
the dinner meeting, March 8. Statistical 
background was furnished by Roswell F. 
Phelps, Director of Statistics, Massachusetts 
Department of Labor and Industries. Super- 





intendent Calvin E. Wilcox of the Dedham | 
Public Schools spoke on work-experience pro- | 


grams, and Principal Mayo Magoon of the 
Framingham High School discussed how the 
high school might prepare youth for a com- 
petive labor market. General discussion 
from the floor rounded out the program. 


Merrimack Valley 


The general theme for 1944, ‘*Post-war Ad- 
justment of Military and Civilian Personnel,” 
has been broken down into two topics: “‘Eco- 
nomic Factors and Reconversion”’ and ‘‘Gov- 
ernmental Agencies and Adjustment Ser- 
vices."" The first was covered at a dinner 
meeting, February 28; the second is sched- 
uled for May 8. Following is the program 
for the February meeting: “‘Jobs for All Who 
Want to Work,”’ James W. Culliton, Director, 





Massachusetts Committee on Post-war Read- 


justment; ‘‘Employment: Key to the Post- 
war Future,’’ Carl D. Smith, President, Bab- 
son Institute Committee for Economic De- 
velopment; “Rehabilitation, a Conservation 
of Human Resources,’’ Kenneth N. Palmer, 
Director, Rehabilitation Center, Boston. 


Buffalo 
Chancellor Samuel Paul Capen of the Uni- 


versity of Buffalo spoke on *‘Keeping the Lib- | 


eral in Education,”’ at the meeting, March 24. 
Long Island 


Robert Hoppock, Professor of Education 
and Chairman, Department of Guidance and 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


Personnel Administration, New York Uni- 
versity, led the discussion at the dinner meet- 
ing, March 23. Panel members from Long 
Island schools considered practical aspects of 
vocational guidance. 


Mohawk Valley, N. Y. 


A display of occupational information— 
monographs, pamphlets, and books—was ex- 
hibited at the dinner meeting, March 2. The 
practical aspects of dissemination of informa- 
tion and pre-induction training were dis- 
cussed by the following panel: Jo Baker, 
Mrs. Frank Quinn, Harold Watson, Ruth 
Georg, and Mr. Piester. 


New York City 


A progress report from the Speakers Bureau 
reveals that from September, 1943, to Jan- 
uary, 1944, nine members cooperated with the 
Committee in arranging programs featuring 
vocational problems. (Occupations, Oct., 
1943, p. 56.) The Committee plans to expand 
this service, offering it to other agencies be- 
sides schools. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Schools should offer youth more oppor- 
tunities to learn Spanish, Portuguese, Rus- 
sian, and salesmanship to prepare them for 
the increase in our export business which may 
follow the war, declared Lee McCanne at the 
meeting, February 10. Mr. McCanne, Secre- 
tary of Scromberg Carlson Company, spoke 
on “Post-war Planning.’’ He pointed out 
that to absorb the 10 million men who it is 
estimated will be in the Armed Forces at the 
end of the war we will need an employment 
of at least 57 million. For Rochester this 
would mean boosting present production 18 
per cent. Through post-war planning pro- 
grams already set up, local industries believe 
they can increase production 24 per cent. 


Cincinnati 


“The Young Worker and Organized La- 
bor’’ was discussed at the meeting, March 8, 
by the following panel: G. V. Bidinger, edi- 
torial writer, Cincinnati Post; C. F. Mug- 
tidge, Director of Labor Relations, Kroger 
Grocery and Baking Co.; and Abe Rosen- 
field, formerly with the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. 
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Northeastern Ohio 


“Occupational Analysis as an Approach to 
Vocational Guidance and Re-employment”’ 
was the theme of the dinner meeting, Feb- 
ruary 24. Guest speaker was Elder R. Her- 
ring, Chief, Personnel and Training Section, 
War Manpower Commission. 


Philadelphia and Vicinity 


A dinner meeting was scheduled for March 
23, in connection with Schoolmen’s Week at 
the University of Pennsylvania. Guest 
speaker was Hertha Kraus, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Social Economy and Social Research, 
Bryn Mawr College, who talked on *‘Meet- 
ing Tensions in Human Relations.”’ 


Seattle 


Rehabilitation services for returning veter- 
ans was the theme of the February meeting, 
attended by representatives from the Veterans 
Administration; State Department of Voca- 
tional Education, Rehabilitation Division; 
and Veterans Employment Representatives, 


USES. 


Canadian Vocational Guidance Centre 


The Centre continues to aid in developing 
sound programs in the schools. (Occupa- 
tions, Dec., 1943, p. 206.) Among its publi- 
cations are Occupational Monographs, Occu- 
pations Course Text-Notebooks, Cumulative 
Record Folders, Occupational Information 
Filing Folders, and Intelligence Indicator. 
Busy counselors are kept up to date through 
the Occupational Information Service and the 
Teacher-Counselor Mailing Service. The 
Centre is a division of the National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene and operates on a 
non-profit basis. 


More Notes on Community Planning 


The need of a correlated community pro- 
gram in dealing with the demobilization and 
readjustment of veterans and the special role 
of the libraries were discussed at a regional 
institute held March 4-5, in Chicago. Spon- 
sored by the Illinois, Indiana, and Wisconsin 
Library Associations, at the request of the 
American Library Association, the institute 
is the first of a series of regional meetings to be 
held throughout the country. Various agen- 
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cies were represented—the library, Selective 
Service, War Manpower Commission, labor, 
industry, schools, and colleges. 

Specifically libraries were urged to serve as 
an information and materials center for other 
agencies and individuals. There should be a 
quick information file of data about com- 
munity agencies and their services. Voca- 
tional information should be centered in a 
shelf, alcove, or room. It should be adapted 
to local needs. Use increasingly audio-visual 
materials; set up a film lending service. 
Publicize library facilities at labor and service 
club meetings. Be prepared to help the indi- 
vidual reader make the most effective use of 
informational material available. 





‘Education and Training for Demobilized 
Service Personnel’’ and ‘‘Retraining War 
Workers for Peacetime Activities,’’ recently 
issued by the Committee on Education of the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce, also stress the 
necessity of integrated community action in 
order to avoid duplication. Among the 
specific recommendations made for the de- 
mobilization and adjustment of veterans: 
no new federal agency should be established; 
appropriated funds should be administered 
by the Veterans Administration; details of 
education and training should be worked out 
with the U. S. Office of Education and state 
educational authorities; in operation the 
program should be decentralized; state edu- 
cational authorities should determine the 
need for supplementary educational and 
vocational counseling. 





Who’s Who and Where 








Marcuerite W. Zapo.eon, who has been 
in the War Department, has joined the staff of 
the Women’s Bureau, U.S. Department of 
Labor. 


Francis G. Cornet succeeds the late Giles 
M. Ruch as Chief, Research and Statistical 
Service, Vocational Education Division, U. 
For the past three 


S. Office of Education. 
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years Dr. Cornell has been Assistant Director 
of Vocational Training for War Production 
Workers, U. S. Office of Education, in charge 
of research and statistics. With Paul Mort 
and others he is author of Guide for Appraisal 
of School Systems, American Schools in Transi- 
tion. He was formerly principal, Park 
School, Buffalo; research associate in school 
administration, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; and director of research, secon- 


dary education, public schools, Harrisburg, 


Pennsylvania. 


Frep Patron, formerly Director of Gui- 
dance, High School, Fort Smith, Arkansas; 
and President, Arkansas Branch, NVGA, has 
accepted a position with the Beech Aircraft 
Corporation, Wichita, Kansas. 


Earve E. Emme has been elected Dean of 
Dakota Wesleyan University and Director of 
Personnel. He has been for ten years affiliated 
with Morningside College, Sioux City, Iowa, 
as Chairman of Psychology and Guidance and 
Director of the Downtown Division of the 
college. 


Evcene Dis, President of the Seattle 
Branch, has resigned from the Seattle Public 
School system to become Field Supervisor in 
Charge of Special Services, USES, Seattle. 





Presenting a New Life Member 


From Margaret E. Bennett comes this 
message: “I wish to express my heartfelt 
appreciation of the Life Membership in 
NVGA conferred by friends in the Associa- 
tion. Its presentation at a dinner meeting in 
Pasadena, March 30, was a complete and 
delightful surprise. The framed certificate 
will be a most prized possession symbolizing 
joy and satisfaction in cooperative work and 
fine friendships and the hope for their life- 
long continuance in an ever growing Associa- 
tion. 





The feature Washington Flashes, omitted 
in this special issue, will be resumed in May 
OccuPaTIONs. 
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y r Books Reviewed 7 y 


Reviews of Recent Publications . . . By Various Contributors 





VOCATIONAL INTERESTS OF MEN AND 
WOMEN. By Edward K. Strong, Jr. Stan- 
ford University, California, Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1943. Pp. 746. $6.50. 

Dr. Strong’s work in the measurement of 
vocational interests has for nearly twenty 
years been a landmark in the field of voca- 
tional testing, and a guidepost for vocational 
counselors. Any competent publication 
which throws light on the nature of voca- 
tional interests and on the use of Strong's 
Blank is therefore likely to be of contieiie 
interest to all counselors who are alert for 
opportunities to improve their insight and 
techniques. When the publication is by Dr. 
Strong himself, when it deals in detail with 
the numerous investigations of the nature and 
measurement of interests which have been 
completed during the past twenty years, and 
when it is written in a clear ej easily read 
style, it becomes a “‘must’’ book for every 
vocational counselor's library. 

In this one publication Dr. Strong discusses 
the findings of two decades of research, in- 
volving the expenditure of well over $50,000. 
It is obviously impossible, in a brief review, 
to discuss the book in detail. Comments on a 
few points which may be helpful to readers 
are, however, in order. 

The organization of the book seems con- 
fused when the table of contents is first stud- 
ied. This is primarily a typographical prob- 
lem, however, resulting from the number of 
subheadings. These make the book more 
easily used, and need not discourage the 
reader. Although full of tables and figures, 
the material is clearly and interestingly pre- 
sented. Any college graduate should be able 
to follow the argument and understand the 
conclusions. Certainly anyone qualified to 
use Strong's Interest Blank should be able to 
read the book with ease, and everyone who 
uses the test or any other interest test should 
read it carefully and with considerable profit. 

Although Dr. Strong's treatment of inter- 
est testing is broad and by no means limited 


to his own work, there are some important 
omissions. For example, no mention is 
made of Greene’s Michigan Vocabulary Pro- 
file Test, or of Cardall's Fest of Primary Busi- 
ness Interests. But such omissions are rela- 
tively infrequent. 

Dr. Strong brings out some hitherto ne- 
glected facts on the nature of interests. One of 
these is the basic similarity of interests re- 

ardless of occupation, age, or sex; group 
lennon are important, but limited in 
range. Another is the importance of occupa- 
tional or socio-economic level, and the possi- 
bility of measuring vocational interests at the 
lower levels by oking the level into account. 

The author is to be congratulated on the 
thoroughness with which he has studied his 
test and the factors which it measures, and 
on the clarity and detail in which he presents 
his findings. It is a sign of maturity in voca- 
tional testing that such books are lastaninn 
to appear.—Donatp E. Supsr, Captain, Air 
Corps, Psychological Research Unit No. 1, Max- 
well Field, ne. 


cw ~ 


YOU AND YOUR FUTURE JOB. By Wil- 
liam G. Campbell and James H. Bedford. 
Los Angeles, Society for Occupational Re- 
search, Ltd., 1944. Pp. 368. 

You and Your Future Job is a collection of 
brief descriptions of individual jobs arranged, 
for the most part, in chapters according to 
Census groups. This reference book might be 
used as a high school text or with youn 
adults about to choose a job. This book is a 
good choice for limited budgets because it 
covers so many different occupations. 

Each chapter describes from twelve to fif- 
teen jobs, including occupations about which 
pupils are likely to ask, and the final chapter 
is on Landing the Job. Illustrations are 
realistic photographs of young workers. 

Facts are up to date; information likely to 
become obsolete has apparently been avoided. 
For example, though the Navy's lowered 
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wartime age requirements are mentioned, the 
peacetime requirements for enlistment are 
stressed. In all occupational groups, the 
humbler jobs receive as much attention as the 
more romantic ones, which are gently de- 
glamorized. 

Though the material is factual and the 
coverage wide (more than 200 jobs in an 8- 
page table of contents), the grouping could 
have been more logical. For example, we 
find the petroleum engineer in Chapter III, 
Industry and the Trades, while under College 
and the Professions, Chapter XV, we find 
the mechanical, the electrical, and the mining 
engineer. Air hostesses are not listed with 
their co-workers in Transporation, but with 
Opportunities for Women. 

Well organized are the chapters on Agricul- 
ture, Building and Construction, Health and 
Healing, Clerical and Financial Service, 
Domestic and Personal Service, Transporta- 
tion and Communication, Entertainment and 
Writing, Arts and Crafts, Merchandising and 
Selling, and Government (civil) Service. 
heoaa services are described in the chapter on 
Protection and Defense, which fetes fire 
fighters, judges, and G-men. There are sev- 
eral interesting chapters which include a pot- 
pourri of miscellaneous jobs. 

As an individual occupational study, each 
job description could hardly stand alone. 
Not the same facts about each job are given, 
no uniform outline is followed. Some in- 
clude rates of pay; others do not. Some in- 
clude hazards, advantages, disadvantages, 
lines of promotion, related opportunities, and 
other information; but basic data, such as 
the limited number of openings in some fields, 
and the many possibilities in others, are not 
always given. Every job description covers 
duties and qualifications; some include noth- 
ing else. However, each brief job survey 
does not pretend to be exhaustive. 

Unique features are the index-like table of 
contents (it has a good index too), its clear- 
cut chapter organization (though a few oc- 
cupations — have been placed in other 
chapters), and its stress of general living and 
working conditions in each large field. 

At the end of each chapter are excellent 
suggestions for further investigation, which 
requires original thinking and real research. 

Bibliographies follow all chapters, and in- 
clude ‘‘old stand-bys"’ as well as trade papers, 
novels, autobiographies, and leaflets. An 
alert pupil, following these leads, will find 
himself only beginning to learn about occupa- 
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tions when he reads this book. We suspect 
that this was the authors’ aim.—Marion W. 
McLavucuauin, Vocational Counselor, Cincinnati 
Public Schools. 


Cw 


HANDLING PERSONALITY ADJUST- 





MENT IN INDUSTRY. By Robert N. 
McMurray. New York, Harper's. Pp. 297. 
$3.00. 


While this book is addressed primarily to 
business managers, it will be of value to all 
who are interested in the application of ‘‘the 
sciences of psychology and psychiatry"’ to the 
adjustment of personality in industry. The 





author stresses the application of qualitative, 
subjective, and clinical techniques to this | 
adjustment, rather than the more frequently 
used quantitative techniques. 

The subject matter is divided into four} 
parts: Labor Problems, Problem Employees, 
Selection Problems, and Training Problems. | 

In Part I there is an excellent chapter on the} 
causes of employee dissatisfaction. It is im- 
partial in its finding that not all dissatisfac- 
tion is due only to the employee or only to 
the employer—each tends to distrust the 
other. Suggestions are made for discovering 
the real causes of dissatisfaction and recom- 
mendations are made for building good-will 
and morale. The reviewer does not approve 
all the recommendations, as, for example, the 
proposal that aggressiveness toward the em- 
ployer might be displaced by giving an em- 
ployee, as a reward, the privilege of driving a 
nail in the eye of an effigy of Hitler. 

Part II treats of “‘vocational and emotional 
maladjustments’’ of problem employees. Five 
major patterns are considered: preoccupation 
with self, attacks on others, attacks on self, 
passivity, compensation for insecurities and | 
inadequacies. Examples are given and recom- | 
mendations are made for handling these 
problems. 

Part III discusses selection problems. Some 
of these grow out of the attitudes of those 
who are responsible for making selections. 
Personality has so much to do with the suc 
cess or failure of the worker that a great 
deal of effort should be exerted to explore the 
personality of the applicant. The author has 
devised standardized forms for interviews, 
with explanations for their use at the office 
and in the home. In the reviewer's opinion, 
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these forms are practical only for the higher 
grade employees, because of the amount of 
time and effort required to secure and digest 
the information outlined. The author does 
not go into the problem of relating the job 
to the employee. 

Part IV is concerned with training problems 
—motivating acceptance of the training, 
altering attitudes and behavior, training ae 
interviewer. A manual is presented on the 
theory of personality from the psychoana- 
lytical viewpoint. The author's Freudian 
praeeey permeates the book.—Car.LeTon 

aytor, Building and Grounds Department, 
Columbia University. 


ow 


CAREERS FOR GIRLS IN SCIENCE AND 
ENGINEERING. By Evelyn Steele. New 
York, E. P. Dutton, 1943. Pp. 181. $2.50. 


Careers for Girls in Science and Engineering 
should prove fascinating reading for boys as 
well as girls. Nine dileonne scientific fields 
are analyzed in detail, with the background of 
the development of each sketched. The gen- 
eral occupational field is broken down into its 
numerous subdivisions, with names and in- 
formation about all the related jobs, and their 
vocational possibilities for girls and women. 
Counselors who have felt the need of accurate 
and carefully compiled information about 
scientific and engineering occupations will 
find this book very inspiring. 

Miss Steele has an energetic, picturesque 
style which carries the reader along on the 
crest of her enthusiasm. She not only spreads 
out before the reader a lavish display of in- 
formation; she also enlivens it with the life 
stories of women who have been conspicu- 
ously successful in the occupations. 

Photographs show girls occupied with a 
variety of scientific operations and experi- 
ments. If a criticism might be made it would 
be that there is a lack ol emngunaes of type 
jobs for quick and easy reference. The index, 
however, is excellent, detailed and accurate. 

Since the emphasis is placed entirely on 
real and potential openings for girls now and 
during the war, and the present need for girls 
in the fields usually open only to men, the 
book has the limitation of being helpful now, 
but with less certainty after the war. 

The comment of a high school boy is per- 
tinent. Said he, “‘I don’t see why they don’t 
let girls do these things all the time."’ That 
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perhaps sums up the situation. In the final 
analysis all this interesting and readable in- 
formation applies to boys as well as to girls, 
and the book must be regarded as period 
material as far as girls alone are concerned.— 
Cea D. Suetton, Coordinator and Counselor, 
Edison Vocational School, Seattle, Wash. 


EMPLOYEE EVALUATION MANUAL 
FOR INTERVIEWERS. By Richard A. Fear 
and Byron Jordan. New York, The Psycho- 
logical Corporation, 1943. Pp. 39. $1.75. 

This manual, to be used in conjunction with 
a rating scale interview blank, gives in com- 
pact, logical form the a-b-c’s of job interview- 
ing. Chapter headings include work history, 
training and personal history, with paragraph 
analysis of pertinent items under each. The 
authors ‘‘do not profess to present anythin 
profound or, in fact, new about interviewing, 
they have “‘simply gathered together some 
common-sense principles which have been 
found helpful in determining an applicant's 
fitness for a job and organized them in a 
manner suitable for industrial use.’’ This 
seems an understatement, however, since this 
brief manual might well serve as required 
reading for new interviewers and, no doubt, 
will also prove very helpful as a reminder of 
— items to seasoned interviewers. 

he manual contains three samples ‘‘evalua- 
tion forms’’ properly filled out as illustra- 
tions of actual work in the field. The manual 
seems to be sound psychologically and is un- 
doubtedly based on considerable interview 
experienced by the two authors.—Manrtin L. 
ReyMert, Dérector, Laboratory for Child Re- 
search, Mooseheart, Illinois. 


ow 


YOUNG MEN AND MACHINES. By Ray- 
mond F. Yates. New York, Dodd, Mead & 
Company, 1944. Pp. 196. $2.00. 

Anyone attempting to present worth-while 
occupational information under the abnormal] 
conditions prevailing today is beset by a 
multitude of difficulties. Every statement 
concerning employment possibilities and wage 
scales must be modified and qualified as to 
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time, place, and condition if it is to have any 
validity or a semblance of truth by the time 
it reaches the public. 

Mr. Yates, while not overlooking techno- 
logical advances due to the present war, has 
very largely ignored its effect on industry, 
and assumed a post-war return to industrial 
— conditions greene nor- 
mal pre-war conditions. Having made this 
assumption, he presents the occupational 
opportunities of the machine tool and mass 
production industries in a thoroughly read- 
able and interesting way. Beginning with a 
brief history of the development of machine 
tools and a description of their basic forms 
and principles, he touches on the newer and 
more promising developments in mass produc- 
tion. 

While giving due consideration to the 
necessity for automatic machines and quan- 
tity production methods, the author rightly 
emphasizes the importance of the machine 
designer, general machinist, tool-maker, die- 
sinker, and the other skilled occupations in- 
volved in preparing for quantity production. 
He attempts with considerable success to give 
an accurate picture of the skills involved, the 
training and personal qualifications neces- 
sary for success in the more important voca- 
tions in the fields covered. 

Considerable space is given to apprentice- 
ship and corporation training programs and 
the opportunities they offer. This reader felt 
that the very detailed description of one or 
two of these programs is hardly justified by 
the small proportion of prospective readers 
who will be able to take advantage of them. 
Otherwise, he found little to criticize in the 
book. It combines accuracy and objective- 
ness with a thoroughly readable style, and is 
a valuable addition to the library of occupa- 
tional information.—Lrz M. KurnerecrTer, 
Director of Vocational Education, Norfolk Divi- 
sion, College of William and Mary, V.P.I. 


MOVE UP IN YOUR JOB. By Clark C. 
Stockford, New York, Funk & Wagnalls Co., 
1943. Pp. 238. $2.00. 

This is a success book, written in distinctly 
didactic mood. It lays great stress on self- 
analysis and a rigid self-discipline to attain 
the conventional virtues of initiative, con- 
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centration, sense of responsibility, and the 
like. Dragged out into 238 pages is some 
good material which might have been useful 
and much pleasanter reading if concentrated 
into a booklet of perhaps eighty pages. 

The author is evidently not impressed by 
the differences in intelligence quotients nor 
by personal variation in vocational aptitude, 
nor does he seem to recognize thar there are 
groupings of occupations into which many a 
person may or may not fit. Enthusiasm, for 
example, appears to him to be a quality that 
can be summoned whether or not the activity | 
has any appeal to the deeper interests and 
abilities. 

Carefully selected portions of the book 
might make good assignments for discussion 
in distributive education classes or in the 





high school commercial courses. Some of the 
stories of job getting and promotion are ex- 
cellent in themselves but need to be separated 
from the —So preachment. 

On the whole the book is sincerely written 
but sounds like the work of a care-worn exe- 
cutive, overconscious of the frailties of his} 
employees. All the unpleasant things the} 
author says about human nature may be true, 
but there still remains the question whether 
the medicine of eternal self-consciousness is 
quite the needed remedy.—C. C. Rosinson, 
State Department of Education, Augusta, Maiue. 








Publications Received 








Cartwright, Morse A. Marching Home— 
Educational and Social Adjustment after the War. | 
New York, Institute of Adult Education. 
New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers | 
College, Columbia University, 1944. Pp. 44.| 
$.25. Quantity rates. 

Post-war training and occupational adjustment of 
veterans and war workers are considered in Part I of this 
Bulletin, while Part II illustrates the scope and types of 
training service that may be offered by universities and 
training institutions at the graduate level, with the 
a of Teachers College cited as an illustration. 
n the maze of government agencies authorized to aid in 
this post-war adjustment, the trail ultimately leads to 
the community, the place the veteran or war worket 
calls ‘*home."’ ‘The kind of leaders, counselors, teachers, 
administrators he meets in his home community are im- 
portant to him."’ He is entitled to the best professional 





services. But since trained personnel in sufficient numbers 
are not available, the first great need is for training 
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facilities at a graduate level. Training programs should 
be relatively brief, highly concentrated and designed to 
improve the techniques of former workers, semi-profes- 
sionals, and volunteers. 


Planning Your Professional Career. Optome- 
try. American Optometric Association, 518 
Wilmac Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. Free. 

A little booklet giving information in simple form, for 


students, supplementing the monograph, ‘‘Optometry,” 
for counselors, issued also by the Association. 


Blackburn, Alan R., Athearn, Clarence R., 
and Shoesmith, Marion. Report of the Voca- 
tional Training and Guidance Program of the New 
York Institute for the Education of the Blind. 
New York Institute for the Education of the 
Blind, 999 Pelham Parkway, New York 67, 
N. Y., 1943. Pp. 104. 


This new, revised program of the Institute aims to plan 
the curriculum for each vocational pupil so that academic 
studies, school activities, health ol th form an inte- 
grated plan for his four years of high school. The pro- 
gram provides a continuous educational and vocational 
guidance service in special classes and individual inter- 
views and is concerned with problems of placement of 
graduates. The Guidance and Diagnostic Clinic is vital 
to the program. At the clinic are testing equipment, 
actual jobs from normal industry set up for try-out, 
practice business office with standard equipment. In the 
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apprenticeship division of Junior Shops, sheltered indus- 
tries on a small scale are installed. Among the depart- 
ments of the clinic are educational and vocational guid- 
ance, vocational committee, and vocational advisory 
committee. The library contains vocational information 
but vocational material in braille is badly needed. 


Training Teamwork. Apprentice-Training 
Service, Bureau of Training, War Manpower 
Commission, Washington, D. C. Pp. 12. 
Free. 


A pamphlet describing how management and labor 
have worked together in joint-in-plant training com- 
mittees to deal specifically with apprenticeship as well 
as short-term training programs. This collaboration is 
exemplified by a description of joint committees at 
Manitowoc Shipbuilding Corporation, Skagit Steel and 
Iron Works, General Mills, Inc., and Belmont Radio 
Corporation. A list of bulletins and reports on the 
subject is also given. 


Social Work at Its Frontiers. American Asso- 
ciation of Social Workers, 130 East 22nd 
Street, New York 10. Packet of loose-leaf 
articles. $.60. Individual articles, $.05. 


Information about social work given through articles 
on industry and personnel counseling, group work in a 
hospital recreation program, War Relocation Authority 
Program, immigration and naturalization service, day 
care for children, Selective Service Administration. 





Studenti Typing Tests 


practical typing ability. 


study of stenography. 
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| VALUABLE CLASSROOM AIDS 
FOR YOUR CLERICAL PROGRAM 


sponsored by the National Council for Business Education 
— to help students develop improved typing skill and general 


| ERC. Stenagraphic Aptitude 


sponsored by the Educational Research Corporation 
— to help students find out how well they are likely to doin the 
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Newman, Dorothy K. The Woman Coun- 
selor in War Industries: An Effective System. 
Women's Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, 
1943. Pp. 14. 


A system that has proved effective in many airframe, 
shipyards, and munitions plants. The functions of the 
woman counselor, her qualifications, her relationship to 
the plant’s personnel program are outlined. The most 
important qualifications besides good health are “‘such 
anomalous but precious traits as good common sense and 
judgment, leadership and organizing ability, initiative, 
imagination a | with good practical sense, equable 
temperament, humor, and ability to work well with 
others.” 


Controlling Absenteeism. Division of Labor 
Standards, U. S. Department of Labor, 1943. 
Supt. of Documents, U. S$. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D.C. $.10. 


A summary of methods of control used by some 200 
war plants who recorded with the Division of Labor 
Sunless their plant experience. It is recognized that 
absenteeism is a human problem, that a certain amount 
is unavoidable, that the causes are diverse. 


Johnson, William H. Program for Conserving 
Our Superior Elementary School Students. Re- 
printed from Educational Administration and 
Supervision, February, 1943. 

How we can best conserve the junior manpower in the 
million exceptional pupils in our elementary schools is 
considered here, together with a brief account of the 
Chicago program for handling gifted children. The 
author is the Chicago Superintendent of Schools. 


Carlisle, Norman V. The Marines in Re- 
view. Felsen, Gregor. Some Follow the Sea. 
New York, Dutton, 1943, 1944. $2.50 each. 
Illustrated. 


The specialized training of the Leathernecks and the 
history of the Corps is given in The Marines in Review, 
which will appeal not only to potential recruits but to 
all Americans interested in learning something of the 
background of the exploits which have made the head- 
lines. 

The seagoing adventures of seventeen-year-old Chris 
in the Merchant Marine are vividly told in Some Follow 
the Sea, by the author of Submarine Sailor and Navy Diver. 


Henderson, Algo D. Vétalizing Liberal 
Education. New York, Harper's, 1944. Pp. 
202. $2.50. 


A consideration of the purpose, content, and method 
of the liberal college program and the function of the 
faculty in teaching the student the art of living in the 
modern world. Of the need for vocational adjustment 
the author says: ‘‘Since the work in which a person 
engages occupies most of his productive time, provides 
his subsistence, and is the principal medium through 
which he makes his social contribution, it is fair to call 
selecting and preparing for this lifework a matter of 
primary concern to the individual."’ As the president 
of Antioch College which long has given students the 
opportunity to have off-campus work experience, Dr. 

enderson stresses its value as part of an education. 


SOCIAL- 
STUDIES 


OCCUPATIONS 


Long & Halter 


SKILLS 


With Individual Self-Testing Key 








Directions, Practice Materials, 


0 


NR 


Tests and Retests 


n 20 SKILLS 


. How to Use Parliamentary Procedure 
. How to Understand Social-Studies Read- 


ing 


. How to Use an Encyclopedia 

. How to Make an Honest Report 

. How to Use a Dictionary 

. How to Use a Map 

. How to Use an Atlas 

. How to Do Committee Work 

. How to Take Part in a Social-Studies Dis- 


cussion 


. How to Use the Library Card Catalogue 

. How to Use an Index 

2. How to Use The World Almanac 

. How to Locate References on a Topic 

. How to Read Simple Graphs 

. How to Read Pictorial Graphs and Maps 

. How to Read Percentages, Estimates, and 


Figures 


. How to Outline Social-Studies Material 
. How to Prepare a Good Report 

. How to Give an Oral Report 

. How to Make a Written 


eport 








30-day approval—List price $1.50 


Net prof. price, with key, $1.20 


4-29 copies, including keys, $1.05 each, 


30 or more copies, 90¢ each, keys 5¢ each 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


207 Fourth Ave., New York 3 


(When replying to advertisements please mention OccuPATIONS) 
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OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THE 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


An Organization for the Furtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidance 
(Organized 1913) 


President, M. R. Trasuz, Dean, School of Education, The Executive Secretary, Curistins Mevcaer, Headquarters 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. Office, 525 West 120th St., New York 27, New York. 


Mitprep M. Hiceman, First Vice-Pres., Director of Guidance and Placement, Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio 
Carrott L. Snarts, Second Vice-Pres., Chief, Occupational Analysis Section, USES 
Witt1am L. Moors, Treasurer, Principal, John Hay High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


Trustees 
Marcarst E. Bennett, Director of Guidance, Public Schools, Pasadena, Calif. 
C.E. Erickson, Assistant Professor and Director of Guidance Laboratory, School of Education, Northwestern Univer- 


sity, Evanston, Ill. 
Wittiam K. Hopxins, Regional Director, War Manpower Commission, 1355 Market St., San Francisco 
Rosgrt Hoprock, Professor of Education and Chairman, Department of Guidance and Personnel Administration 


New York University 
Lzonarp M. Mixxer, Chief, Occupational Information and Guidance, Department of Public Instruction, Common- 


wealth of Pennsylvania 
C. Girazrt Wrenn, Lieut., USNR, on leave from the University of Minnesota 


DIRECTORY OF BRANCHES 


Arkansas 1943 Pres., Irene Barnwell, Beebe 
Sec., V. L. Huddleston, Arkadelphia 
California 


Northern 1920 Pres., James H. Corson, Stockton Jr. College, Stockton 
See., Cora E. Hampel, Sr. High School, Berkeley 
Southern 1922 Pres., Archie M. Turrell, Pasadena Jr. College, Pasadena 
Sec., Eugenia D. Norgaard, 745 E. Green St., Pasadena 
Canada 1938 Pres., H.R. Beattie, Bd. of Education, London, Ont. 
Sec., Georgia Brown, Central H. S. of Commerce, Toronto 
Colorado 1925 Pres., Abby M. Perkins, 645 Garfield Street, Denver 
Sec., Florence S. Harper, West H. S., 121 E. 16th Ave., Denver 
Connecticut 1929 Pres., Estelle E. Feldman, 96 Augur St., Hamden 
Sec., Florence T. Royal, 15 Wilford Ave., Branford - 
D.C. 1922 Pres., John F. Brougher, Coolidge High School, Washington 


Sec., Lillian S. Ducibella, Stuart Jr. H. S., Washington 


National Capital 1940 Pres., Mrs. Willie A. Dodson, 1262 Columbia Rd., N. W., Washington 
Sec., Maria S. Ogle, 1748 T St., N. W., Washington 


Florida 
South 1941 Pres., D. L. Bosworth, P. O. Box 3100, Miami 
Sec., A. M. Haft, 1410 N. E. Second Ave., P. O. Box 831, Miami 30 
Georgia f ; 
Atlanta 1936 Pres., Howard Wilson, 75 Marietta St., Atlanta 
Sec., Mary Huey, 417 Piedmont Ave., N. E., Atlanta 
Hawaii 
Honolulu 1937 Pres., my a Herrick, University of Hawaii, Honolulu 
aes See., Frank I. Ambler, Central YMCA, Hotel & Alakea Streets, Honolulu 
nois 
Chicago 1920 Pres., Emil Kerchner, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 
Sec., D. W. Flagg, Niles Twp. H.S., Skokie 
Indiana 
Central 1942 Pres., Harvey L. Harshman, 150 N. Meridan St., Indianapolis 
Sec., Enid Dick, USES, 3962 Ruckle St., Indianapolis 
Northern 1940 Pres., Albert F. Stanley, School Administration Bldg., South Bend 


See., Mary Hoopengardner, 223 Lincoln Way East, Mishawaka 





_ By request we include addresses of Branch Presidents. Do you feel that this new listing justifies the extra type-set- 
ting and the extra paper involved? We welcome your reactions. We urge you also to cooperate by keeping these 
listings up to date. Please send changes to Christine Melcher, Occupations, 525 West 120 St., New York City 27. 
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Iowa 1928 


Quad City 1940 
Kansas 1928 


Kentucky 1936 


Louisiana 
New Orleans 1923 


Maine 1942 
Maryland 1926 
Baltimore 1940 


Massachusetts 
Merrimack Valley 1941 


Greater Boston 1920 


Worcester 


Michigan 
Detroit 1929 


Jackson 1939 


Lansing 1941 


Western 1936 


Minnesota 
Minneapolis 1920 


Missouri 
St. Louis 1925 


Montana 1938 


Nebraska 
Omaha 1941 


New Jersey 1929 


New York 
Binghamton 1938 


Capital District 1930 
Central 1928 

Long Island 1943 
Mid-Hudson 1940 
Mohawk Valley 1941 
New York City 1920 
New York Univ. 1941 


Rochester 1923 
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Pres., Leonard Calvert, Davenport Public School, Davenport 
Sec., J. A. Starrak, Iowa State College, Ames 

Pres., Paul Young, 2204 Steinman Ave., Evanston, Ill. 

Sec., Louise E. Jepson, Smart School, Davenport 

Pres., M. S. Kaufman, Inman 

Sec., §. M. Dell, McPherson College, McPherson 

Pres., M. M. White, University of Kentucky, Lexington 
Sec., H. L. Davis, Public Schools, Lexington 


Pres., George H. Terriberry, 703 Carondelet St., New Orleans 

Sec., Dorothy A. Hay, 703 Carondelet St., New Orleans 

Pres., Theodore S. Johnson, 386 Stevens Ave., Portland 

Sec., Dorothy Babcock, Garland St., Jr. H. S., Bangor 

Pres., Thomas D. Braun, 1112 Lexington Bldg., Baltimore 

Sec., Dorothy Eichorn, 715 Winans Way, Baltimore 

Pres., Bennetta B. Washington, Harvey Johnson School, Hill & Sharp Sts., Baltimore 
Sec., Marione Croxton, School 130, Baltimore 17 


Pres., Francis J. O’Brien, 54 Osgood Ave., Lawrence 

Sec., Cora Miner Barry, 174 Lowell Ave., Haverhill 

Pres., Norman H. Abbott, 25 Blogden St., Boston 

Sec., Doris Sutherland, Simmons College, Boston 

Pres., Walter B. Dennen, Worcester Boys Trade School, Worcester 5 
Sec., Mary G. O'Flynn, 6 Downing St., Worcester 3 


Pres., Paul Armstrong, 17 Hanover Rd., Pleasant Ridge 
Sec., Frieda C. Harsch, 2280 Tuxedo Avenue, Detroit 
Pres., Deyo B. Fox, 114 West Wesley St., Jackson 

Sec., Helen B. Holton, Jackson Jr. College 

Pres., L. J. Luker, Michigan State College, East Lansing 
Sec., Ruby Johnson, 130 Oakhill Ave., E. Lansing 


Pres., Frank Wood, Davis Voc. & Tech. H. S., Grand Rapids 
Sec., Leona Bean, Central H. S., Grand Rapids 


Pres., Russell D. Brackett, 5240 Second Ave., S., Minneapolis 
Sec., Ruth Mayer, 729—10th Avenue, S. E., Minneapolis 


Pres., Claudia Lide, YWCA, 1411 Locust St., St. Louis 

Sec., Mrs. Alden Settle, Empl. Off., Washington University 

Pres., R. L. Irle, Supt. Schools, Glasgow 

Sec., Leo Smith, Dir. Guid. Distrib. Occup., Dept. Pub. Inser., Helena 


Pres., William C. Rathke, Nebraska Power Co., 17th & Harney Sts., Omaha 
Sec., Willa Norris, YWCA, Omaha 

Pres., Fred Landolphi, Barringer High School, Newark 

Sec., Rex B. Cunliffe, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick 


Pres., Ronald Johnston, North H. S., Binghamton 

Sec., Pauline McCarthy, North H. S., Binghamton 

Pres., Thomas Fallon, Albany High School, Albany 

Sec., Harold Golding, Hudson High School, Hudson 

Pres., Coleen M. Smith, 856 Maryland Ave., Syracuse 

Sec., Marian Malcolm, Central High School, Syracuse 

Pres., E. R. Sanford, Sewanhaka High School, Floral Park 

Sec., Pauline Weiss, 45 Franklin St., Amityville 

Pres., 

Sec., Isabel Cathcart, Newburgh Free Academy, Newburgh 
Pres., Fernabelle Brandow, Richfield Springs 

Sec., Ruth C. Buell, Central School, Mohawk 

Pres., Roy N. Anderson, 448 Riverside Drive, New York City 
Sec., Ethelyn L. Lelash, 50 E. 42nd St., New York City 

Pres., Arthur Ryan, 89-44 196th St., Hollis, L. I. 

Sec., Marian D. Hardenbergh, 57 Central Ave., Spring Valley 
Pres., Henry C. Mills, University of Rochester, Rochester 

Sec., Richard Burrell, Hawk Eye Works, Eastman Kodak, Rochester 
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Rockland County 1939 
Teachers College 1925 
Westchester 1939 
Western 1939 

North Carolina 1927 


Ohio 
Central 1938 


Cincinnati 1920 
Northeastern 1924 
Northwestern 1938 


Oregon 1942 


Pennsylvania 
Keystone 1943 


Central 1939 

Erie 1940 

Phila. Vicinity 1920 

Western 1923 
Puerto Rico 1940 


Rhode Island 1928 


Tennessee 
East Tennessee 1940 


Middle Tennessee 1940 


Texas 
Dallas 1929 


South Texas 1937 
Vermont 1938 
Virginia 1931 

Richmond 1943 


Washington 
Seattle 1928 


West Virginia 
Mountain State 1941 


Wisconsin 1926 
Milwaukee 1929 


Wyoming 1932 


Pres., Helen Wanamaker, High School, Suffern 

Sec., Anne Ducey, High School, Haverstraw 

Pres., Victor W. Ales, 3723 76th St., Jackson Heights 

Sec., Kathryn Lenertz, 1230 Amsterdam Ave., N. Y. C. 

Pres., Wesley Shuler, Irvington High School, Irvington 

Sec., Irene M. Wightwick, College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle 
Pres., Essel K. Hegburg, Lincoln Jr. High School, Jamestown 

Sec., Mazie Wagner, Hayes Hall, University of Buffalo, Buffalo 
Pres., B. G. Childs, Duke University, Durham 

Sec., Edward W. Boshart, N. C. State College, Raleigh 


Pres., S. Ezra McCulloh, YMCA, 40 W. Long St., Columbus 

Sec., Catherine M. Boorn, 2089 Peasley St., Columbus 

Pres., William Schwemlein, 5337 Globe Avenue, Norwood 

Sec., Meta Howard, 1330 Meier Ave., Cincinnati 

Pres., Helen M. Beaumont, 3520 Northcliffe Rd., Cleveland Heights 
Sec., Marguerite McTaggart, 1369 Bunts Rd., Lakewood 

Pres., Francis Brown, Ottawa Hills Schools, Toledo 

Sec., Mildred Pasch, De Vilbiss H. S., Toledo 

Pres., C. L. Jones, 7733 S. Raymond St., Portland 

Sec., Kingsley Trenholme, Mt. Tabor School, Portland 


Pres., W. H. Loban, Camp Curtin Jr. H. S., Harrisburg 
Sec., John O. Hershey, Industrial School, Hershey 
Pres., Mary E. Smith, 37 West Pine St., Mahanoy City 
Sec., Mildred O. Goyne, 1319 Line St., Sunbury 

Pres., Benjamin Wolf, 3718 Hazel St., Erie 

Sec., Kathryn G. North, 448 West 10th Street, Erie 
Pres., Rita Shubin, 4728 Roosevelt Blvd., oe ray 
Sec., Marie Peters, 6144 Wayne Avenue, Philadelphia 44 
Pres., Paul H. Masoner, Bellevue High School, Bellevue 
Sec., Mary Stewart, Edgewood H. S., Pittsburgh 

Pres., Carmen Gomez Tejera, Box 65, Rio Piedras 
Sec., J. Arroyo Torres, Roble St. 46, Rio Piedras 

Pres., J. Edwin Conley, 79 Greene St., Pawtucket 

Sec., Mary Le B. B. Sanford, 20 Summer St., Providence 


Pres., Frank McClelland, Maryville College, Maryville 
Sec., R. F. Thomason, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
Pres., Joseph Roemer, Peabody College, Nashville 

Sec., Mrs. T. O. Miller, East Nashville H. S., Nashville 


Pres., L. V. Stockard, S. Akard and Royal, Dallas 

Sec., Beulah Baker, 3457 Normandy St., Dallas 

Pres., Chris Emmett, 2601-2618 Smith Young Tower, San Antonio 
Sec., Ruth H. Mueller, 336 E. Lullwood, Unit 1, San Antonio 
Pres., Dorothy Smith, Montpelier High School, Montpelier 

Sec., Inez Cook, Middlebury 

Pres., James E. Bauserman, Fairfax 

Sec., Martha E. Reely, Fairfax 

Pres., Lester V. Hill, 2114 Miller Ave., Richmond 

Sec., Mrs. J. B. Turner, 715 N. Fourth St., Richmond 


Pres., Eugene Dils, USES, WMC, 201 Ranke Bldg., Seattle 1 
Sec., Helen Dunn, West Seattle High School, Seattle 


Pres., H. W. Calendine, 1220-21st St., Parkersburg 

Sec., Mildred H. Hiehle, Central High School, Parkersburg 
Pres., Lelah Moran, High School, Waukesha 

Sec., Mary H. Keating, H. S., Whitefish Bay 

Pres., R. A. Beckwith, 3711 N. Downer Ave., Milwaukee 
Sec., Mrs. Anthony Scholter, 2869 N. 29th St., Milwaukee 


Pres., 
Sec., Justine Gentle, University of Wyoming, Laramie 
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N.V.G.A. CHAIRMEN—1943-44 


Sections 
Administration and Supervision of Guidance: Warren K. 
Larron, Board of Education, Detroit, Mich. 
Individual Analysis: GwNDOLEN ScunzIDLRr, Lt., j.g. 
WAVES. On leave, University of Minnesota 
Occupational Research: Marcusrits W. Zapo.zon, 
4729 MacArthur Blvd., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Preparation for Guidance Service: Lzona C. Bucnwatp, 
Board of Education Bldg., 3 E. 25th St., Balti- 
more, Md 


Divisions 
Rural Guidance: Rarmonp M. Hanpvitze, Bureau of 


Guidance, State Department of Education, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 


Committees 
Committees Relating to Specific Functions 


Counseling: F. G. Davis, Head, Dept. of Education, 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Penna. 


Placement: Exizapeta M. pam, Dean, H. S., Hast- 
ings-on-Hudson, N. 


Teaching: Gurtaups Seiden West Bend, Wis. 


Committees Relating to Fields of Service 


Inter-American Program: Marcaret E, Bgnnett, 
Pasadena City Schools, Pasadena, Calif. 


Ous-of-School: A. A. Lrvgriont, Office of Labor Sup- 
ply, Social Security Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Rebabilitation: Leonarp M. Miter, Chief, Occup. 
Inform. and Guidance, Dept. Pub. Inst., Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


Special oe Eprrn Karz, N. Y. League for the 
Hard of Hearing, 480 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


Committees Relating to Administration 


Branches: E. L. Kgrcunsr, Board of Education, 228 
N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Community Aspects: Lusrzr i. Scutozrs, Board of 
Education, 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Program: C.Gttpsrt Wrenn, Lt.,U.S.N.R. On leave, 
University of Minnesota. 


Nominations: Georce E. Hurtcuerson, Chief, 
Bureau of Guidance, State Department of 
Education, Albany, N. Y 


eg with Labor and Industry: Grorcs E. 
Hurtcugrsom, State Department of Education, 
Albany, N. Y. 


Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations NVGA 
Representatives: Warren K. Layton, Board of 
Education, Detroit, Mich. (1944); Mary P. 
Corrs, Board of Education, Cincinnati, Ohio 
(1944); Marcaret E. Bennett, City Schools, 


Pasadena, Calif. (1945); M. R. Trasvus, School 
of Education, State College, Pa. Council Pro- 
gram Committee. 


Editorial Board and Editorial Advisory Committee: Harry 
D. Krrson, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, N. Y 


Circulation: Raten B. Kenney, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Albany, N. Y. 


Publications: Mary P. Corrg, Board of Education, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Publicity: Max F. Base, B'nai B'rith Vocational 
Service Bureau, 1003 K St., N. W., Washington, 
D.C. 

Ethical Practices: Jesse B. Davis, Boston University, 


Boston, Mass. 


Legislation: Hezn E. Samust, Gordon Junior H. S., 
Washington, D. C. 


Radio; Mitprep Prrcy, Director of Guidance, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Regional Conferences: Mirprep L. Brrxuros, 38 Can- 
terbury Rd., Rochester, N. Y. 














Teach 


Vocational Guidance 
The G. I. Way 


16 mm. SOUND FILMS and 
35 mm. FILM STRIPS 


present workers actually working at their jobs. 
Students get this information in a rapid, clear 
and easily-understood way. 


Science says we retain 90% of what we see. 
Incorporate “Your Life Work” Films in your 
Vocational Guidance courses. 


Rent them from your regular film source, pur- 
chase from or write for further information to 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FILMS, Inc. 


2708 Beaver Ave., 7514 North Ashland Ave., 
Des Moines 10, lowa Chicago, Ill. 














(When replying to advertisements please mention OCCUPATIONS) 
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WASHINGTON FLASHES 


Transmitted by Max F. Baer 





ARMY SEPARATION CENTER 


Number 1: Army Separation Center has been set up at Fort Dix, 
N. J., by Separation Classification Section, Classification and 
Replacement Branch, War Department. Center handles men dis— 
charged to New York, New Jersey, Delaware. Men are processed in 
48 hours. Guidance is done by individuals who were professional 
vocational counselors in civilian life. 

Others? It's reasonable to suppose that similar centers will 
spring up in other parts of country as need grows. 


LABOR MARKET INFORMATION FOR VETS 


Area Statements: USES has begun to grind out series of state— 
ments giving bird's-eye view of job opportunities in 114 main 





' employment centers of country. Men discharged from Armed Forces 


will know what's what in all industrial centers with 100,000 
population or more and in chief city in every state regardless 
of size. 

Statements will show main war and civilian industries of each 
area, job outlook for present and six months ahead, plus 
''suesstimate,'' wherever possible, of postwar outlook. Also: 
names of chief firms, kinds of jobs immediately open, hours and 
wages, housing, cost of living, and community facilities such as 
schools, hospitals, transportation. Each statement will consist 
of one page and will be revised every two months. 

Not for schools: Schools and other agencies interested in em- 
ployment situation in different parts of U. S. will have to 
study area statements in local USES offices. Too bad that only 
USES offices can get statements. 





POST-WAR JOBS IN SHIPBUILDING 


Jobs today: U. S. Maritime Commission now keeps 700,000 busy 
in shipyards and accessory plants, about half of which are on 
Pacific coast. Another 700,000 or 800,000 are building ships for 
Navy and Army. Before war U. S. had nearly 12 million dead- 
weight tons of merchant shipping; by end of this year we may 
have 35 to 40 million dead-weight tons. 

After armistice: If new ship construction keeps on gaining 











over subs for another few months, post-war planning for new 
ships will be waste of time. What to do with most of 1,500,000 
shipyard workers is big headache. Fact that such labor is con- 
centrated on Pacific and Gulf coasts where substitute employment 
won't be promising in short run complicates problen. 


POST-WAR JOBS IN CONSTRUCTION 


In general: Outlook is bright. You can expect much activity in 
street and road building and repair, public utilities construc- 
tion, and residential building. Though war plants must be con- 
verted to meet peacetime needs, there won't be boom in indus-— 
trial building on account of great volume of such construction 
during defense and war periods. 

Housing: .Government's advisers on housing expect to see about 
1 million houses built each year for ten years after shooting 
stops. This would give jobs to about 1 million men for on-site 
work and perhaps 1,300,000 for off-site work in producing con- 
struction materials. 

Road building: Post-war plans of Public Roads Administration 
in cooperation with state highway departments may be one of big- 
gest sources of jobs right after armistice. Public Roads Ad- 
ministration officials figure that each $5,000 spent in road 
building will employ one man directly on job for one year and 
from 1 1/2 to 2 men indirectly in production of supplies, trans- 
portation, etc. Public roads program now before Congress calls 
for Uncle Sam's dishing out 1 billion dollars each year for 
three years immediately after war. And if states come through 
with own programs, at least 2 billions will be spent a year for 
roads and streets. This would mean jobs for 1 million men. City 
and county building could give work to another half million. 
Most of our best main roads are 15 or 20 years old and replace- 
ment program would now be in full swing except for war. Post-war 
work may include building of express highways between cities, 
belt lines, and bypasses around cities. 








NAVY COMMISSIONS FOR WOMEN IN GUIDANCE 


Bread for counselors: Top priority in WAVE officer procurement 
now goes to Navy's educational service program. Applications are 
now being accepted from women experienced in vocational guidance, 
distributive education, counseling, placement, training, public 
relations. Those who make grade will be commissioned and get 5 
to 7 weeks' intensive training. 

Where to apply: Qualified women between 25 and 35 may get in 
touch with nearest Office of Naval Officer Procurement. 














